
Back In Government: Clarence M. Young (left), who joined the Commerce Department in 1926 to 
draft the first air commerce regulations and stayed on seven years, takes the oath of office as a 
CAB member from L. Welch Pogue, CAB chairman, in Pogue’s office. Young fills the unexpired term 
of Dr. Edward P. Warner. (Story on Page 38) 
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"FLYING JACKET 
LIKE CAP’T. SANSOM’S?” 

The girl student stopped in to ask Sam if he knew where she could 
get a leather jacket like her instructor’s. Sam said he didn’t, 
suggested that she try the Army & Navy store in town. The 
girl thanked him and went out . . . Ole. who is Sam’s usually 
silent all-around man, spoke up. 

“That’s the fifth time this week I’ve heard you brush oil 
students who want flying gear. There’s a new gang starting 
every Saturday, most of them are in the market for clothes 
of some kind. Why wouldn’t it be smart for us to get 
some flying suits and stuff from Air Associates, and let 
us make the sales instead of turning them away?” 

New students and new licenses represent an 
nparallelled market for apparel and personal equipment. 

sales mean a clear profit without labor 
the operator who can meet the demand . . . 
in a stock of Air Associates clothing and 
accessories — right, practical, properly designed for 
flying and service, made by manufacturers who 
know how, and correctly priced. Apparel, aside 
from the profit in it — is good promotion, makes 
you and your business known to more people, 
establishes contacts that can be turned into 
permanent customers for service and supplies 
. . . Order from the most conveniently located 
AA branch ... for the earliest delivery and 
replacements! . . .Think of Air Associates first 
as your supply source for everything . . . 
save money, time, headaches — and sales! 
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AIR FORCE AUTONOMY— Autonomy for the Air 
Forces seems assured in the plan to divide the peace- 
time Army into two combat arms — ground and air 
forces — which now is under study. The Army already 
is going ahead with the program although Congress 
has not yet settled either the question of unification of 
the armed forces or of universal military training. 

BERMUDA AIR PACT— Promptness with which 
President Truman endorsed the Anglo-American air 
transport agreement as "a very important forward 
step" is expected to minimize some opposition to the 
pact which was developing on Capitol Hill. There are 
indications that the agreement may be injected into the 
proposed S4, 400, 000,000 loan to Great Britain when 
that plan comes before Congress. What effect that 
would have is still a matter of conjecture. 

P-80's FOR OCCUPATIONAL UNITS— Continued 
production and promotion of jet aircraft is emphasized 
in the plan of the AAF to re-equip some of its units 
on occupational duty in Europe and in the Pacific with 
jet-propelled Lockheed P-80 Shooting Stars. Approx- 
imately 150 of the planes will be assigned to units in 
Europe with the first 75 planes expected to reach Ger- 
many next month and the rest late 
The 13th Air Force, patrolling the 
Pacific from bases in the Philippines 
will receive 75 of the fighters in 
April and 75 more will be sent to the 
5th Air Force in Japan this summer 

shipment of the new planes to both 



airlines wage committee on four-engined pilots' pay. 
The National Mediation Board negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of individual operators is a face-saving ges- 
ture for David L. Behncke, ALPA president. NMB's de- 
cision to recognize powers of attorney granted to the 
committee by 13 airlines was strongly supported by 
CAB’s approval of the airlines agreement by which 
the committee was created. 


WHOSE SECRET? — When the Aircraft Industries 
Association's public relations advisory committee met 
in New York last week, on the agenda was the matter 
of AAF's concern over "leaks" regarding newest ex- 
perimental aircraft. AAF complains that its own mag- 
azine Air Force operates under a directive forbidding 
mention of experimental types, while "Aviation 
News" and other publications have been printing such 
information. Not mentioned by AAF was the fact that 
Air Force "broke” details of the B-36 bomber and 
many other "secret" developments. 


AIRPORT LEGISLATION— Rep. Percy Priest (D. 
Tenn.) told "Aviation News" last week that he plan; 
) attempt to smoke stalled airport legisk 


THUNDERSTORMS — Congress, 
which is investigating almost every- 
thing else these days now has been 
asked to investigate the causes and 
s of thunderstorms. A 


SURPLUS CHIEFS: 

Lf. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory (left) 
note heads all surplus disposal 
activities as chairman of the board 
of directors of the War Assets 


resolution providing for the inquiry Corp., which combines the func- 


introduced by Rep. Bulwinkle 
(D., N. C.) who lists several air ac- 
cidents due to thunderstorms and 
requests the investigation as a means 
of promoting safety of aircraft oper- 


of the former Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration and the disposal 
operations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. WAC will become 
an independent agency under the 
name War Assets Administration 
on March 25. Brig. Gen. James 
A. Mollison (right) is vice-presi- 
dent of WAC in charge of aircraft 
and airport disposal, succeeding Lt. 
Col. Frank J. Murphy who was 
ivith the chief of aircraft disposal for RFC. 
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:-minute speeches on the House floor 
demanding that conferees report 
back a compromise version of the 
House-approved Lea airport bill and 
the Senate-approved McCarran bill. 
The method of channeling funds 
continues to block conference agree- 
ment, with the states' rights faction 
refusing to compromise in their posi- 
tion for funnelling all airport funds 
through state governments and bar- 
ring cities from dealing directly with 
the federal government. 


EXPORT REGULATIONS— CAA 
is studying revision of airplane ex- 
port regulations which would allow 
aircraft manufactured under a valid 
type certificate and under CAA-ac- 
cepted factory conditions to be crated 
for shipment abroad without first 
being assembled and test-flown. Be- 
lieved to have the industry's backing, 

siderably. Aviation officials in the 
country of destination would have to 
approve the plan. 
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Aviation senes not just one, or two, 
but all four of the industry’s buying 
influences . . . Manufacturing- 
Operation — Maintenance — and 

For these four functions are inter- 
dependent and interrelated. The 
men of each of them exert a vital 
buying influence that affects all your 
aviation selling— whether to the mil- 
itary aviation market, the air trans- 
port market, or the personal aircraft 

Researchers, designers, engineers 
and production executives are con- 
cerned not only with the building of 
airframes and components but also 
with the operation, maintenance 
and distribution of their products 
after they leave the factory. Con- 
versely, operators, maintenance en- 
gineers and distributors exert 
strong influence on the designing 
and engineering of the planes they 


dll later sell and ser 
ut all the functic 
ou find a close in 


ice. Through- 
-rmeshing of 


That is why A vial ion's editorial pol- 
icy has for 28 years been the serv- 
ing of all the industry’s interlocking 
interests . . . Research, design, en- 
gineering and production. Opera- 
tion, finance, distribution and main- 
tenance^in all its phases. Legisla- 

That is why Aviation maintains the 
largest staff of editorial specialists 
in the field of aeronautical publish- 
ing. That is why Aviation has 42,- 
000 paid subscribers representing 
all functions of the industry. 

To you Aviation offers comprehen- 
sive advertising coverage of all 
aviation’s buying influences — the 
FOUNDATION MAGAZINE on 
which to build your aeronautical 
advertising schedule. 
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SILA Orders Stratocruisers 

Swedish Intercontinental Airlines 
(SILA) has contracted with Boeing 
for four Stratocruisers at a price in 
excess of $6,000,000. They will ac- 
commodate 40-50 passengers and 
operate at a cruising speed of about 
310 mph. at 25,000 ft. with a cruis- 
ing range of 4,000 miles, making 
possible Stockholm-New York non- 
stop service in 14 hours. Deliveries 
are scheduled for early in 1947. 
SILA has been making survey 
flights on the Atlantic run with con- 
verted B-17 Flying Fortresses and 
is expected to start commercial ser- 
vice about May 1 with new Douglas 
DC-4’s. Boeing now is in production 
on 20 Stratocruisers for Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. 


Airport Safety Contest 

Invitations will be sent out March 
10 to every airport manager and 
operator to participate in the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association’s air- 
port safety campaign (Aviation 
News, Feb. 18). Minimum standards 
for safe airport operating practices 
have been set up and will form the 
basis for periodic inspections at the 
airports competing. The airports 
meeting approved standards will 
receive special awards at banquets 
next Dec. 17, commemoi'ating the 
43rd anniversary of the first power- 
plane flights by the Wright broth- 

Monthly educational drives di- 
rected at specific safety problems, 
such as reckless flying, collision haz- 
ards, etc., will be a feature of the 
campaign. Jerome Lederer, NAA 
vice-president, air safety division, 


Howard Resigns NATA Post 

Beverly Howard, president of 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Orange- 
burg, S. C., has resigned as a vice- 
president and director of the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association 
although he is retaining his mem- 
bership in NATA. His resignation 
also applies to his post as president 
of NATA’s Region II and therefore 
is expected to delay plans for holding 
a Region II conference for the pur- 
pose of reviving NATA, similar to 
the recent New York meeting of 
Region I (Aviation News, Feb. 18). 



► AAF is expected to place substantial orders soon for Republic's new high-speed 
P-84 jetfighter, equipped with a TG-180 power plant, and soon to be test-flown in 
the West. The ship is believed to have a higher speed wing than that of the Lock- 
heed P-80, and it is the first U. S. jet craft to have its air intake in the nose, duct- 
ing around the pilot and into the engine section aft. 

► Chance Vought will join the nation's manufacturers of jet-propelled aircraft 
soon, as a Navy contractor. 

► Lockheed's dip in production during the shift from the interim Constellation 
to the final commercial model may result in a period in which no Constellations 
are turned out while testing is underway for a month or more next summer. 
While it is certain that the new model will be flying "next fall," no approximate 
date is mentioned. Meanwhile, with the learning curve advancing on the Con- 
stellation line, it appears unlikely that the firm will need to make any heavy re- 
placements of several thousand workers who will be released between now and 
mid-summer. Company announced earlier its hope of stabilizing its production 
force at 25,000. 

► McCulloch Aviation has uprooted its Milwaukee industry to move to Los Angeles, 
Company, which builds small industrial engines and is considering production 
of a small aircraft engine, expects to have a Los Angeles factory built and ready 
by April. 

► While Ryan Aeronautical Co. has progressed to the mockup stage of contem- 
plating personal aircraft production and sales studies, actual construction of a 
flying prototype may be somewhat distant. Two factors are putting brakes on the 
desire of T. Claude Ryan, president, to return to commercial aircraft. Navy 
commitments for an advanced design of the Fireball are pressing and Ryan, as 
is every other firm now in the design stage of post-war projects, is short of en- 
gineering talent. 

► The West Coast is feeling a searing drought of aircraft engineering specialists 
— structures, stress and design engineers. Universities are not yet in full post-war 
renewal of their production of aircraft engineers. The shortage of new talent 
is augmented by the return to non-aircraft work, which they left with the outbreak 
of the war, of a legion of civil and mechanical engineers who were "converted" 
by aircraft factories into competent structural and stress analysts. 

► Pan American Airways probably will announce this week its plan to start Los 
Angelcs-Mexico City non-stop service April 15 with DC-4s. 

► Lockheed, Boeing and Beech are expected to have prototypes of their feeder 
transport designs in full test flight by summer, and in production by fall. 
Lockheed apparently is in the lead with its 14-passenger Saturn due to fly late 
this month or early in April. Boeing's 20- 24-passenger design is reported well 
along. 

► Consolidated Vultee has taken over the important but little publicized Lone Star 
supersonic wind tunnel at Dangerfield, Tex. Convair presumably will use this 
tunnel to augment applied research on military winged missile projects and jet 
aircraft designs. 

► Finishing touches are being put on the fourth Seabee at the Republic Aviation 
plant at Farmingdale, N. Y. and the fifth is on the way. Each has sharp advances 
in production simplification, highlighted by company statements that the hull of 
the fifth will have 90 percent less stringers. 

► Studies indicate that the Lockheed Big Dipper engine, a Continental experi- 
mental four-cylinder 100 hp. (instead of 185 hp. as earlier reported here), did 
not fail, but that the plane's crash probably will be charged partly to variable 
winds. The engine was not a counterpart of the 185-hp. plant being tested in 
North American's experimental four-place ship. 
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Many Operators Express Concern 
As Ex-GI’s Rush to Flying Schools 

Wonder whether aviation industry can expand quickly enough 
to absorb all who seek air careers; fear sudden boom in im- 
properly-organized and low-standard outfits. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


While the rush by war veterans 
to get aviation training presages an 
unprecedented volume of business, 
many well-established school oper- 
ators — and to a certain extent, some 
Veterans Administration officials — 
view the windfall with a degree of 
concern. 

Workings of the amended GI Bill 
of Rights as it applies to aviation 
training still have not been ex- 
plained to the majority of schools, 
but nevertheless VA headquarters in 
Washington is swamped with in- 
quiries, and several of the larger 
schools report a flood of applicants. 

► One Has 1,000 Applicants— At one, 
there are 1,000 applications for 
flight training, and the mechanics 
courses are full. At another, the 
ground school is fllled. At still an- 
other, flight and mechanics schools 
both are filled. A southern opera- 
tor declares he can fill his school 
any time he wishes, but is deliber- 
ately proceeding slowly. 

► Two Points Cause Worry— Worry 
of the operators centers on two 
points: 1) whether the aviation in- 
dustry will develop fast enough and 
be large enough to absorb all the 
veterans who desire training to fit 
them for careers; 2) whether re- 
quirements for approval of a 
"school" are so loose as to threaten 
a lowering of training standards. 

On the first point, VA has a 
"hands-off" attitude. The act allows 
a veteran to apply for any type of 
education he wishes. Accordingly, 
operators are being urged to "sell” 
primary flight training leading to a 
private pilot's license, rather than 
longer and more experienced flight 
courrses. 

► Can Do Little — VA sees the oper- 
ator's worry on the second point, 
but can do little. It will pay for edu- 
cation only in an institution ap- 
proved by a state. While VA would 


like schools giving aviation training 
to be those approved by CAA, it 
cannot specify that because of the 
danger of getting into a "state's 
rights” fight. 

A few states will approve an avi- 
ation school only if it conforms to 
CAA standards. But approval in the 
majority is issued by the depart- 
ment of education, which usually 
lacks sufficient aeronautical back- 
ground. Some other states rely on 
the aeronautics commission for 
recommendations. 

► Fly-By-Night Schools Feared — 
The danger inherent in the present 
set-up, as operators see it, is that 
it will be politically impossible for 


550 Schools Approved 

As of Feb. 1 there were a 
total of 550 CAA-approved 
aviation schools in the coun- 
try. Of these, 322 are approved 
for primary instruction, and 17 
for advanced instruction only. 
The remaining 211 schools are 
approved for both primary and 
advanced training. 

CAA approval standards are 
such that the establishment of 
a school that can be approved 
requires a considerable capi- 


the states to refuse an approval re- 
quest of almost anyone who wants 
to “help veterans." The feared re- 
sult is a spate of unsound one-man 
"schools." If many of them collapse 
it is felt it would bring the entire 
aviation training business under 
public criticism. 

Despite their worries over the 
program, school officials are work- 
ing top-speed to familiarize them- 
selves with VA policy and proce- 
dure. The Aeronautical Training 



RECORD REFUELING: 

Outstanding but little publicised in the recent record flight of three Lock- 
heed P-SO's across the United States was the amazing refueling time for 
two of the planes at Topeka, Kans. — 1 min. 54 sec. for the ship flown by 
Capt. John S. Babel; 2 min. 59 sec. for that of Capt. Martin L. Smith 
(above). Seven minutes had been the estimated refueling time for a 
specially trained crew of 17 fuel handlers and technicians. The record- 
setting refueling, in which 600 gals, of kerosene were pumped into each 
plane through high-pressure filters, while their turbine engines idled at 
4,000 rpm., indicates a new potential in maintaining fighter protection 
above a given target on a continuous basis during periods of alert. 
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Society, one of the first organiza- 
tions to recognize the possibilities in 
the GI Bill, last week held a meet- 
ing in Washington at which VA 
representatives discussed some of 
the problems of administering the 

► Short Courses Discussed— One of 
the main topics concerned courses 
which run less than 30 weeks (VA's 
“school-year”), and cost more than 
$500, the maximum allowable an- 

On this score, it was indicated 
that depending on the objective of 
the course and its cost, VA will ap- 
prove splitting it into two separate 
courses each of which will run less 
than 30 weeks and cost less than 
$500. 

► Practises Differ — The 30-week- 
$500 rule is the source of most puz- 
zlement to operators and regional 
VA officials at the moment. VA in 
Washington admits there are diver- 
gent practices in regional offices and 
is pondering the advisability of is- 
suing to regions a bulletin of stand- 
ard procedure. 

There also is some criticism of 
VA's policy in having schools file 
costs of instruction (Aviation 
News, Feb. 25), on the grounds of 
the paper work involved. The sug- 
gestion has been made that VA 
could establish standard rates, but 
the Administration at present is re- 
luctant to attempt that task because 
of the variation in rates it has ob- 
served so far. There is, however, the 
possibility that it might later set up 
price ranges. 

SAE to Cooperate 
On Aero Engineering 

A plan prepared and now being 
implemented by the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers calls for coop- 
erative engineering in commercial 
and civil aviation, converting to the 
service of the aircraft industries the 
technique of engineering liaison 
perfected by SAE during the war. 

Basic concept of the plan is that 
problems arising in commercial and 
civil aviation largely are technical 
and affect designers, manufacturers 
and operators of aeronautical equip- 
ment alike, as well as airline pa- 
trons and civilian fiyers. 

► Purpose Explained — Arthur Nutt, 
of the Aircraft Engineering division, 
Packard Motor Car Co., and chair- 
man of the SAE Aeronautics com- 
mittee explained "it is our purpose 
to give the aircraft industries an 
engineering advisory service similar 
to that provided for government 
and the air forces during the war.” 

He said the fields of service are 


GI Bill Confusion 


Typical of the confusion 


tion of aviation training under 
the GI Bill is this question that 
arose among a group of school 
operators discussing the sub- 
ject: Can a veteran who had 
120 flying hours time in an AAF 
school be dropped into a com- 
mercial course and given credit 
for his 120 hours? 

Veterans Administration in 
Washington said yes: some re- 
gional VA offices were doubt- 
ful; an operator said a CAA- 
approved school cannot give 
credit for the time; CAA head- 
quarters in Washington said 
an approved school can give 
credit, provided it guarantees 


aining fulfills require 


confined to proper maintenance 
and servicing of equipment already 
in use: standardization of materials, 
processes, parts and equipment in 
general use: and cooperative solu- 
tion of pertinent engineering prob- 
lems. He emphasized the group is 
not developing new planes, engines 
or equipment and that such inven- 
tion and development is the business 
of private enterprise. 

► Cites Auto History — "We believe 

fare by accelerating engineering 



DROP TEST: 

NACA supersonic research is get- 
ting valuable data about best de- 
signs for smooth flight at the ultra 
high speeds by dropping supersonic 
plane models from a B-29 at 40,000 
ft. altitudes. Photo shows one of 
the supersonic models being at- 
tached to the wing of a B-29, at the 
Langley Field, Va., laboratory, 


progress to the end that aviation 
may serve more people more effec- 
tively,” Mr. Nutt said. “Just as or- 
ganization of SAE back in 1905 
enabled automobile engineers co- 
operatively to overcome their mu- 
tual technical difficulties and to 
expedite the production ®f more 
and better vehicles, so we con- 
template that our undertaking will 
give impetus to aeronautical engi- 
neering with equivalent results.” 

Service Airport Experts 
Organize Consulting Firm 

Public Airport Services, Inc., has 
been formed to render consultation 
on all phases of airport construc- 
tion, improvement and maintenance, 
with special emphasis on the prob- 
lems of converting government- 
owned. facilities to be turned to 
states, counties, and municipalities. 

Leonard Hartenfeld, president, 
served in the Navy as special con- 
sultant to the Head of Shore Estab- 
lishments in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and was commissioned in 
the Naval Reserve as BuAer's senior 
airport attorney. Harry Wright, 
vice-president, was special adviser 
to Bemt Balchen in Greenland, and 
airport engineer for 28 major 
Marine Corps air stations on the 
staff of the Assistant Commandant 
(Air) of the Marine Corps, and 
built airports for Pan American. 

► Plan “Packaged” Service — Har- 
tenfeld said his firm will offer an 
“eight-point package" of services, 
or any part of it. 

Military Pilots Association 
Formed By Ex-Service Flyers 

A group of former military flyers 
have formed the Military Pilots As- 
sociation with headquarters in 
Miami and announced plans to 
establish local chapters throughout 
the country. 

Prime purpose of the organization 
is social and all former American 
military pilots are elgible for mem- 
bership. At the same time the as- 
sociation plans to maintain contact 
with airlines and aviation companies 
with the idea of aiding discharged 
pilots in finding employment. 

► Officers Listed — Officers of the as- 
sociation include Maj. Robert A. 
Swanson, former chief pilot, Miami 
Army Air Field, president; Capt. 
Malcolm D. Perkins, formerly flying 
safety officer, vice-president and 
legal advisor: Lt. Comdr. Giard H. 
Dodge, Naval Air Transport Service, 
vice-president; and Capt. Everett E. 
Jones, Army pilot, secretary-treas- 
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Analysis of Surplus Plane Sales 
Shows California and Texas Lead 

1,390 sold in former, 1,054 in latter, but several other states rank 
surprisingly high; survey of 9,699 purchases reveals 85 percent of 
craft were of lighter types. 


An analysis of the disposal of 
surplus aircraft shows that while 
sales in California and Texas — fav- 
ored by weather and economic con- 
ditions — confirm the popular opinion 
that those states are great markets, 
Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Flori- 
da rank surprisingly high. 

► Covers 9,699 Planes — A War As- 
sets Corp. survey covering the sale 
of 9,699 aircraft, shows strong evi- 
dence also of active "aviation enter- 
prises” in Missouri and Michigan. 
They rank third and fourth to Cali- 
fornia and Texas in number of 
planes sold to that class of buyer. 

The Michigan rating is subject to 
some discounting, however, as one 
broker bought 143 surplus aircraft 
for conversion and resale. 

► Analysis of Purchases — The ma- 
jority of the aircraft, 57 percent, has 
been purchased by aviation enter- 
prises, such as airlines, and aircraft 
service operators. Planes to be used 
for private flying constitute 40 per- 
cent of the sales. 

In numbers of aircraft sold, types 
for private flyers — primary trainers 
and liaison — far outnumber trans- 
ports: 85 percent to 8 percent. Pri- 
vate flyers also are the most nu- 
merous buyers, 66 percent being 
personal owners. Operators of avi- 
ation enterprises, while buying the 
most planes, were only 30 percent 
of the number of purchasers. 

► Sales Broken Down— Of the 9,699 
planes covered in the survey, 1.390 
were sold in California, 1.054 in 
Texas, 456 in Florida, 447 in Mich- 
igan, 425 in New York, 419 in Mis- 
souri, 380 in Pennsylvania, 378 in 
Oklahoma, 361 in Ohio, and 321 
in Illinois. 

On the basis of the analysis of 
surplus plane purchases, the great- 
est markets for the sale of private 
planes appear to be Texas, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Florida, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri, in that 
order. Private flyers in Texas bought 
465 aircraft: in California, 447; in 
New York, 186; in Florida, 179; in 
Ohio, 149; in Pennsylvania, 147; 
in Michigan, 145; in Kansas, 138; in 
Oklahoma, 135; and in Missouri, 
126. 

► Good Parts Market — Those states, 


it is pointed out, should be good 
markets for new private aircraft as 
replacements for the surplus planes. 

Confirming the belief of many in 
the industry that the big markets 
for aircraft are in the heavily-popu- 
lated urban areas, the survey shows 
that nine of the 10 counties which 
lead the list in number of planes 
bought are those counties contain- 
ing large cities. There were 595 
planes sold in Los Angeles County, 
for example. The counties in which 
Detroit, Miami, Atlanta, Fort Worth. 
St. Louis, Chicago and Dallas lie 
also are near the top. 

Globe Stockholders OK 
Recapitalization Plan 

A recapitalization plan has been 
approved by stockholders of Globe 
Aircraft Corp. under which assets 
of the present Texas corporation 
will be taken over by a new Dela- 
ware corporation of the same name 
through a share-for-share exchange 
of common stock. It provides, too, 
for the ultimate issuance of 150,000 
shares of 5V4 percent, $10 par pre- 
ferred stock. This will be offered at 
$9 a share initially to common hold- 
ers on a pro rata basis. 


AT-11 Prices Set 

A price range of from $17,500 
to $25,000 has been set by the 
War Assets Corp. on surplus 
Beech AT-11 advanced trainers, 
it was announced last week. 
This is considerably above the 
highest price paid for this type 
of aircraft on previous WAC 
sales (Aviation News, Feb. 25). 

Although the 130 AT-ll’s re- 
maining in WAC hands will not 
be sold to all comers as original- 
ly contemplated, a relaxed al- 
location system will be em- 
ployed which is expected to be 
almost as free. Federal and 

hold the three top priorities, but 
allocations will be made weekly 
on the basis of applications on 



means that the Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee, consisting of 
representatives from the State. 
War and Navy Departments and 
CAB, which meets on Thurs- 
days, will allocate the week's 
quota first to priority applicants. 

mg in the quota, they go to 

other applicants. 


Part of the proceeds will be used 
to pay off a $960,000 Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. loan and to expand 
plant facilities to the extent of $250,- 
000 . 

John Kennedy, president, in an- 
nouncing the program, said Globe 
has purchase orders totalling $18.- 
000.000 for lightplanes. 



GUST TUNNEL AT LANGLEY FIELD: 

Effects of sudden up or down drafts, on airplanes are being measured at 
NACA's Langley Field, Va., laboratories by use of a gust tunnel. Model 
planes up to 6-ft. span are hurled from the catapult in foreground, at 
speeds up to 100 mph. through controlled vertical blasts of air at the 
tunnel throat. The action of the model in the gusts is recorded by motion 
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CAA Repair Plan Discussed: Among those attending a meeting spon- 
sored by the Aeronautical Training Society last week to hear details of the 
CAA proposal to establish a repair base for its own aircraft were: (sitting, 
left to right) IV. D. Jack Nelson, Washington, D. C., president, Servair, 
Inc., aircraft distributors: O. D. McKenzie, representing a group of Cal- 
ifornia technical schools: Cecil Beasley, representing Southern Airways, 
Inc., of Birmingham, Ala.: Beverly Howard, president, Hawthorne Flying 
Service, Orangeburg, S. C.: Maxwell W. Balfour, vice-president and direc- 
tor, Spartan School o.f Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla.; (standing, left to right) 
Ted Holt, representing the Dallas Aviation School: John Morris, ehie/ of 
CAA’s aircraft control office, who outlined the plan; Millard Davis, South- 
eastern Air Services, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert J. Lancraft, National Aviation 
Trades Association: Wayne Weishaar, secretary, ATS. 


CAA Plan to Repair 
Own Planes Feared 

A CAA proposal to do its own re- 
pair and overhaul work on its 231 
aircraft has brought considerable 
comment that the plan would be a 
step toward putting Government in 
competition with established opera- 

CAA proposes to set up after July 
1 a main storage and repair depot 
at Oklahoma City where it would 
keep a five-year supply of parts 
valued at approximately $1,500,000, 
and establish a smaller depot at 
Santa Monica, Calif., to supply its 
aircraft on the West Coast and in 
Hawaii. Major repair and overhaul 
would be done at Oklahoma City. 

► Explained By Morris — Purpose of 
the plan was explained last week 
in Washington by John Morris, chief 
of CAA’s aircraft control, to repre- 
sentatives of the Aeronautical 
Training Society, National Aviation 
Trades Association, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and other aircraft 
sales and service operators. 

The Budget Bureau and Congress 
refused CAA’s request for funds to 
purchase new aircraft to replace 
those it has been operating during 
the war, but authorized it to ac- 
quire surplus planes and parts. 
CAA feels that was a mandate to 
maintain its equipment as econom- 
ically as possible and therefore 
plans to do its own repair work. 


► Will Do Away With Delay— An- 
other important point is that with 
the parts on hand, CAA can do the 
work with much less delay than 
would be encountered if it were 
done by private contractors. 

Maintenance and overhaul of CAA 
planes now is done by private op- 
erators, but it does not constitute 
any great business. Some opera- 
tors even assert they handle CAA 
work at a loss. Average annual 
operating time of CAA equipment 
is about 125 hours, which means 


Reports filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission indi- 
cate that Stratovision. the new 
system of airborne television and 
FM radio transmission being de- 
veloped jointly by Westinghouse 
and The Glenn L. Martin Co., is 
doing all that has been claimed 
for it. 

Submitted to the FCC by C. J. 
Burnside, manager of the Wost- 
inghouse Industrial Electronics 

neering data compiled from con- 
tinuing tests flown since last De- 
cember over a fixed course from 
the Martin airport at Middle River, 
near Baltimore, over Wilmington, 
Philadelphia and New York to 
New Haven and return. 

► Calculations Borne Out — Burn- 
side said while the reports are far 
from complete, information ob- 


only one 100-hour check-up a year. 

► Expansion Feared — While approv- 
ing CAA use of surplus planes and 
storage of parts, operators at last 
week’s meeting expressed the fear 
that with CAA repair facilities 
available, there would be increasing 
pressure for them to be used for 
servicing the aircraft of other gov- 
ernment agencies and— eventually 
— perhaps even those of state agen- 

It is this potential threat of Gov- 
ernment competition that concerns 
the operators. Prospects are that at 
least one organization, ATS, shortly 
will go on record in opposition to 

CAB Acts to Reduce 
Engine Nacelle Fires 

Action to decrease danger from 
engine nacelle fires, a move long 
delayed by wartime shortages, has 
been taken by CAB through a pro- 
posed special Civil Air Regulation 
to require installation of fire-pre- 
vention devices on all transports, 
not so equipped, undergoing over- 
haul after April 1. 

The new CAR, offered less than 
a month after a nacelle fire figured 
in the crash of an Eastern Air Lines 
DC-3 near Cheshire, Conn., would 
require that all transports be 
equipped with shut-off valves for 
lines carrying combustible fluids, 
have fire resistant oil lines forward 
of the firewall and fire resistant 
diaphragms to isolate air-cooled 
engine power sections and exhaust 
systems from the engine accessory 
compartment. 


the optimistic estimates of Strato - 

tern was announced. 

Usable signals have been trans- 

240 miles from an altitude of 25.- 
000 ft. using only 250 watts power. 
These results agree almost exactly 
with pre-flight calculations. 

► Flights Monitored — The tests, 
which are being checked by FCC 
monitoring stations, are being 
made with a twin-engine medium 

refitted by the Martin company, 
and a ground station located at the 
Westinghouse plant. Other ground 

progress. The plane carries a flight 
crew of three men from the Martin 
staff and two Westinghouse engi- 
neers during the tests. 


Stratovision Justifying Claims 
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Three Vice-Presidents 
Named By American 

Willis, Deichler and Smith ap- 
pointed: Bertrandias and Paschall 
promoted by Boeing; Continental 
reelects officers; Ruddick named 
UAL European chief; Coffyn 
takes Hiller publicity post. 
Appointment of three vice-presi- 
dents by American Airlines high- 
lighted personnel news last week. 

P. P. Willis (left) was made vice- 
president in charge of advertising; 
R. E. S. Deichler (center) becomes 



vice-president in charge of adminis- 
tration. and Rex Smith (right) was 
named vice-president in charge of 
public relations. 

Willis has handled American's 
advertising since the company was 
first organized in 1930. Deichler 
has been serving as executive as- 
sistant to the chairman of the board. 
Smith has held the position of di- 
rector of public relations since his 
release from the Army Air Forces. 



Air Lines, with 
offices in Lon- 
don. United, 
only U. S. air- 
line to have a 
European office 


> its London 
ice. Ruddick, 
•mer territor- 
ial assistant for United at New York 
has been with the company since 
1943. 

Frank T. Coffyn (photo) was ap- 
pointed eastern representative and 


Berkeley, Calif., 
of which Stan- 
ley Hiller, Jr.. 
is presi- 
dent. Coffyn 
was one of the 
members of the 
original Wright Team of fi 
who were taught to fly by Orville 



Wright and received the third CAA 
helicopter pilot license issued. Be- 
fore the war he was executive as- 
sistant in the Canadian Aviation 
Bureau and later was safety direc- 
tor of six U. S. plants. 

Victor E. Bertrandias, director of 
foreign sales for Douglas Aircraft 
Co.. Inc., and Nat Paschall. director 
of domestic commercial sales, were 
named vice-presidents by the com- 
pany's directors. Milo W. Bekins, 
Los Angeles businessman, was 
named a director to fill the chair of 
C. E. Houchin of Bakersfield, who 
resigned. Prior to the war, Ber- 
trandias was vice-president of 
Douglas in charge of foreign sales, 
but resigned in 1942 to enter the 
Air Force. Paschall, well known 
airline pilot, has been directing do- 
mestic sales for Douglas. 

At a board of directors meeting 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., re- 
elected the following officers: Louis 
H. Mueller, chairman of the board 
of directors; Robert F. Six, presi- 
dent: C. C. West, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent: O. R. Haueter, vice-president 
in charge of operations: Stanley R. 
Shatto, vice-president in charge of 
engineering and maintenance: Jo- 
seph A. Uhl, secretary-treasurer, 
and Dorothy V. Rylander, assistant 
secretary. 

B. F. Goodrich Purchases 
Hayes Industries Division 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. has pur- 
chased the airplane, wheel and 
brake division of Hayes Industries, 
Inc., Jackson, Mich., and will 
supply complete tire, tube, wheel 
and brake assemblies for aircraft. 

J. E. Earll, Pacific Coast manager 
of aeronautical sales who made the 
announcement, said decision to add 
airplane wheels and brakes to the 
more than 80 products made by 
Goodrich for aeronautical uses aims 
at extending greatest possible ser- 
vice to aviation. 

Goodrich, one of the pioneers in 
the development of airplane tires 
since 1908, introduced a new type 
of airplane brake in 1937 which 
since has been manufactured under 
license by Hayes. 

Martin Steps Up Dividends 

Board of director of The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. have voted to put the 
company on a quarterly dividend 
basis and declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents a share, payable 
March 18 to stockholders of record 
March 8. Prior to this action the 
company has been on a semi-annual 
dividend basis. 


$150,000 Stock Issue 
Proposed By Piper Aircraft 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven. 
Pa., has filed a registration state- 
ment with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission covering 150,000 
shares of $1 par value common 
stock. Hayden. Stone & Co.. New 
York, was named principal under- 
writer for the issue. The price to 
the public will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Net proceeds will be used as 
working capital to increase inven- 
tories for manufacture of civilian 
aircraft, the company sajd. It is ex- 
pected that part of the proceeds 
will be used to retire a $63,000 real 
estate mortgage and $18,179 prin- 
cipal amount of notes. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Geisse Urges Folding Wings 
Be Incorporated in New Planes 

Cites savings to owner through decreased hangarage costs; 
Weick doubts public demand, believes fixed-wing designs will 
continue to be followed by manufacturers. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Does the American private pilot 
want his personal plane to have 
folding wings? What advantages 
will he gain from it? Would he 
fold his plane's wings if he had 
such an arrangement? 

These questions are provoked by 
a recent statement by John H. 
Geisse, assistant to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator in charge of 
Personal Flying Development, urg- 
ing personal aircraft manufacturers 
to study the possibilities of incorpo- 
rating a wing-folding arrangement 
into their new plane designs. 

► Cuts Storage Charges — He sees a 
saving in storage charges as the 
principal advantage, by cutting 
down the amount of hangar space 
required for each individual plane. 

The saving might amount to $150 
or more a year to the plane owner, 
he anticipates, and would probably 
pay for the additional cost of the 
folding wings within the first year 
of ownership. If a plane lasted a 
normal 10 years, the total saving 
might amount to $1,300 to $1,800. 

► Weick Cites Lack of Interest — 


Asked for an industry viewpoint on 
the question of folding-wing per- 
sonal planes, Fred Weick, vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
at the Engineering & Research 
Corp., Riverdale, Md., points out 
that there were several airplanes 
with folding wings in pre-war days, 
but that the folding-wing feature 
was largely discontinued because of 
lack of pilot interest. Among the 
planes he cited the Fairchild 61 and 
the deHavilland Moth. 

► Would Have To Be Simple — Pilots 
who had planes with folding wings 
wouldn’t bother to fold them, unless 
the operation could be made one of 
pushbutton simplicity, Weick be- 
lieves. Such an operation would re- 
quire electric or hydraulic actua- 
tion, costing considerably more than 
the manually operated folding oper- 
ation which Geisse estimates would 
cost from $100 to $250. 

► Sees No Early Change— If the han- 
gar shortage problem isn't solved, 
the flying public eventually may 
demand the folding wing, but until 
the number of personal aircraft gets 
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lings of private planes would 
a 56-ft. square hangar instead 
of only four with rigid wings, is shown in the CAA dratoin g. Folding 
wings, long used on private aircraft in England, are being advocated as 
one answer to the hangar shortage problem in this country. 


much larger than it is today, Weick 
expects the majority of personal 
planes will continue with fixed 
wings, and that there will be space 
provided at airports and airparks to 

► Will Be Standard On "Scabee" — 
Only one post-war personal plane 
thus far announced, the Republic 
4-place Seabee amphibian, is ex- 
pected to have this feature in its 
production model in order to make 
it possible to house the Seabee in 
an ordinary boathouse, Alfred Mar- 
chev. Republic Aviation president, 
disclosed recently. 

However it is quite possible that 
other personal plane manufacturers 
might agree to offer folding wings 
as an optional feature at an extra 
cost high enough to cover the addi- 
tional manufacturing expense. This 
probably will not be done, however, 
unless a considerable demand for 
the folding-wing feature is evi- 
denced by the consumer. 

► Hangar Capacities Compared — 
Geisse illustrates the advantage of 
storing a folding-wing plane, with 
a comparison of two hangars of 
equivalent space. A 56-ft. hangar 
would hold only four rigid-wing 
airplanes in individual stalls. By 
folding the wings of those same 
planes the identical accommoda- 
tions would be large enough to 
house 10 planes in the same amount 
of hangar space and still provide 
individual stalls. 

He foresees the biggest advantage 
for folding-wing planes in small 
downtown airports where storage of 
planes will be limited. Only about 
16 planes of conventional design 
could be hangared to an acre of 
ground, with sufficient room for 
taxiing during busy periods, but 
the same acre could accommodate 
45 to 50 folding-wing planes. 

► Means More Income — A midcity 
airport costing $2,000 per acre, rep- 
resents an interest rate of about 
$100 per acre annually. If the 
overall net income, derived from 
hangar, service and concessions, 
does not pay at least this amount, 
the operation is unprofitable. But 
if the operator can double his han- 
gar rentals, by accommodating more 
folding-wing planes, the downtown 
airpark would be a much more at- 
tractive investment. 

Geisse points out that British 
manufacturers have been folding 
the wings of their personal planes 
for years, and that the best proof 
of the safety of the folding wing 
is in Navy carrier-borne aircraft 
which flew millions of hours under 
rugged wartime conditions. The 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES: 

Charles Knapp, 68-year-old student pilot, is congratulated by Gene 
Jacob y, Sterling, III., instructor and dealer, after completing his first solo 
flight. Knapp, shown here in a new Aeronca Champion, required only a 
few more hours of instruction than younger pilots need, Jacoby reported. 


joint where the wing folds actually 
is the strongest part of the wing. 
He suggests that a locking device 
with a key might ease the minds 
of any plane owners who feared the 
wings might fold in midair. 

► Other Advantages — Other advan- 
tages of the folding wing cited in- 

► Easier tie-down in the open, with 
less damage liability from wind and 
hail, and easy coverage of the whole 
plane with a canvas tarpauling. 
Probable lower insurance rates. 

► Easier moving of plane on ground, 
with less chance of wing tip dam- 
age in hangars. Safer taxiing with 
folded wings, and even towing 
plane on highway in an emergency 
with wings folded would be a sim- 
ple process. 

Simplified Regulations 
Urged at Ft. Worth 

Demands for further simplifica- 
tion of Civil Air Regulations affect- 
ing the private flyer and his plane 
were voiced by Arthur I. Boreman, 
Des Moines, chairman of the CAA 
Advisory Committee for Non -sched- 
uled Flying, and other speakers at a 
Ft. Worth, Texas, meeting of pri- 
vate flyers and non-scheduled op- 
erators last week. 

Boreman appealed particularly 
for simplification of regulations gov- 
erning repair of airplanes. He told 
the meeting that one of the biggest 
immediate fields for private planes 
would be among farmers and ranch- 
ers. These men, he said, are going 
to make their own minor repairs 
on their airplanes regardless of 
CAA regulations, just as they do on 
other farm machinery, and regu- 
lations should be modified in recog- 
nition of this fact. 

► McGill Forecasts Wide Use— Shar- 
ing Boreman's enthusiasm for in- 
creased streamlining of private fly- 
ing regulations, Gene McGill, of 
Alva. Oklahoma, president of the 
National Flying Farmers Associa- 
tion, predicted that within 15 years, 
65 percent of the personal planes 
will be owned by farmers. 

“On the farm and ranch is one 
place where a small plane will defi- 
nitely pay for itself in quick order, 
in addition to serving as a pleasure 
craft,” McGill said. 

“Within ten, or it may take 15 
years, there will be no such thing 
as an isolated farmer or rancher, 
because he will have his personal 
plane for both business, emergency 
and pleasure hops,” the militant 
exponent of farmers-on-wings ob- 
served. 


► Sees Business Aided — He added 
that while the plane will bring the 
farmer and rancher in closer con- 
tact with the city, it will also take 
the city to the farm as more busi- 
ness men, traders, cattle buyers and 
salesmen take to the air. 

“Too many folks are trying to 
nail down the possibilities of the 
plane for anybody except flyers 
living in the city,” the Flying Farm- 
ers’ head asserted. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
fourth region of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, with the 
thought that operators and private 
flyers would “let their hair down” 
concerning improvements needed in 
aviation. 

McGill Named to Head 
Oklahoma Aviation Ass’n 

New offices of the Oklahoma Avi- 
ation Association, elected at a re- 
cent meeting in Oklahoma City, are 
Gene McGill, flying rancher of Alva, 
president; Keith Kahle, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Cen- 
tral Airlines, Oklahoma City, ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer; Carlos 
Webb Hugo, private pilot, vice- 
president. 

McGill also is president of the 
Flying Farmers of America. 

► Program Outlined — Program for 
association activity includes a state 
air tour in May or June, an April 
meeting at Ada, a state-wide avia- 
tion education campaign in the pub- 
lic schools, a drive to promote flying 
safety among pilots and operators 
and a study of pending national 
legislation affecting aviation. 


Oklahoma City to Aid 
CAA Training Center 

Oklahoma City has agreed to 
build an administration building 
and two new hangars for CAA 
use at the new training center 
to be established by the Adminis- 
tration at Will Rogers Municipal 

The municipally-financed build- 
ings, together with structures now 
used by the AAF which will be 
turned over to CAA, will make 
possible establishment of the cen- 
ter with little direct new expendi- 
ture of government funds. 

► Will House Three Units— The Ok- 
lahoma City Center will include: 

► The Standardization Center, now 
at Houston, Texas, for training CAA 
inspectors in new aviation develop- 
ments and maintaining a standard- 
ized procedure for inspections. 

► A new General Aircraft Mainte- 
nance base where CAA planes will 
be serviced. Need for such a base 
has been increased by the recent 
assignment to CAA of a large num- 
ber of war surplus planes. 

► The Signals Division school cur- 
rently operated as the Signals 
Training Center, at Ft. Worth, 
Texas. The school now has a staff 
of from six to 12 people and trains 
CAA signal division personnel in 
classes of 20 to 80, in techniques 
of installing, maintaining and op- 
erating new signal equipment. 

CAA Administrator T. P. Wright 
disclosed that eventually it is 
planned to centralize all CAA train- 
ing facilities at the new location. 
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NACA May Assist 
In Lightplane Design 

Increased emphasis on research 
to improve the personal type air- 
plane is anticipated from the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics in the near future. 

Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, chair- 
man of NACA. told Aviation News 
last week that the committee was 
discussing with CAA a plan to test 
various familiar types of lightplanes 
in the full-scale wind tunnel at 
Langley Field, with a view to 
"cleaning up" the planes aerody- 
namically for improved perform - 

► Has Heavy Schedule — He said that 
while the full-scale tunnel had a 
rather heavy schedule of larger air- 
craft, there seemed no reason why 
some of the lightplanes could not 
also be scheduled for tests. 

As far as is known this would be 
the first time in many years that 
NACA testing facilities have been 
opened to private-type planes. 
Most of them have been designed 
with only small model wind tunnel 
tests, or without any tunnel tests at 
all. 

► Doubts Merits Of Some Planes— 
Dr. Hunsaker recently testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations that NACA felt a re- 
sponsibility for "the private owner 
type of personal aircraft." 

He added that builders have huge 


NACA Readies Data 

The National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics has ad- 

Association that it is preparing 
summary reports on technical 
research data which are ex- 
pected to be of material assist- 
ance to designers of personal 
airplanes. 

It is believed that a consid- 
erable proportion of data al- 
ready developed during war- 
time research on military 
aircraft will be directly ap- 
plicable to improvement of de- 
sign of personal planes as well. 


orders on their books, "subject of 
course to cancellation, and it is a 
very grave question whether all of 
those craft are safe to be sold to 
the public; whether they have in- 
herent vices that will prove such a 
disappointment that the industry 
will receive a bad set-back." 

► Cites Deficiencies— The chairman 
explained that he believed some of 
the lightplanes were underpowered 
and lacked sufficient rate and angle 
of climb for a margin of safety in 
small fields. To overcome this by 
adding power will increase the first 
cost and operating cost of the plane, 
he said, but improvement of the 
plane aerodynamically, possibly 
with use of some type of high lift 
device, would provide an additional 
margin of safety. 


Details of Peacetime 
CAP Program Due 

Announcement of plans for the 
peacetime operation of Civil Air Pa- 
trol as an "educational and service" 
organization was expected last week 
following a dinner to be given Fri- 
day evening by the 48 CAP wing 
commanders for President Truman 
in Washington. The President was 
expected to speak off-the-record. 

The wing commanders had 
planned to meet in Washington 
March 4, but had advanced their 
meeting in order to fit in with the 
President’s schedule. 

► Effect Of AAF Plan Outlined — 
Meanwhile, one state wing com- 
mander reported that the continua- 
tion of the CAP as a civilian group 
working with and under the AAF 
would mean in effect that the AAF 
would pay the salaries of liaison 
officers, and other service personnel 
assigned to cooperation work with 
CAP, from its general appropriation 
rather than from the CAP appro- 
priation which is discontinued as of 
March 31. 

"Instead of maintaining separate 
offices we will probably occupy 
small corners in the Army’s estab- 
lishments.” the wing commander. 
Lt. Col. E. R. Fenimore, Baltimore, 
Md.. said. 

► Sees Little Change In Program— 
The CAP is expected to continue 
along its present lines of state or- 
ganizations with a semi-military 
activity program designed primarily 
to interest American youth in avia- 
tion “so that they will be trained 
for military use if need for their 
services should arise,” he added. 

Ohio Presses Air Marking 

Air marking of approximately 
700 Ohio communities by the state 
highway department has been 
asked by the Ohio Post-war Com- 
mission in compliance with a state 
law requiring the markings. The 
law provides that any community 
which fails to establish and main- 
tain signs showing the name of the 
town and the direction and distance 
to the nearest airport is subject to 
a state assessment of $50. 

AT-6 Sales are Heavy 

In the first ten days that surplus 
North American AT-6 Texan train- 
ers were on sale at the new low 
price of $1,500 more than 200 were 
sold. War Assets Corp. has an- 
nounced. Less than 850 AT-6's re- 



FRENCH AERO CLUB HEAD AT PIPER: 

Baron de la Grange fright), president of the Aero Club of France and 
former member of the French Senate, shown with Walton B. St. John, 
Piper Aircraft Corp., sales manager, during a recent visit to the Piper 
plant at Lock Haven, Pa. The Baron, a World War l military flyer, is 
visiting in this country recuperating from 21 months internment in a 
German prison camp and is consulting with American manufacturers and 
aviation authorities on civilian flying trends which may affect civilian 
flying in France. 
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Two-Place Parasol-Type Lightplane 
Costing $1,320 Offered By N.Y. Firm 

Ross Sport Plane, believed to be lowest-priced personal plane 
in 65-hp. class, received approved type certificate in 1942 but has 
never been produced in quantity. 


A pricetag of $1,320 announced for 
a two-place 65-hp. lightplane, the 
Ross Sport Plane, is believed to be 
the lowest yet announced for any 
two-place plane of equivalent 
horsepower. 

The high-wing open cockpit tan- 
dem plane, which uses a 30-ft. para- 
sol-type wing, received its approved 
type certificate from CAA Feb. 5, 
1942, but never was produced in 
quantity. It was designed by Orrin 
A. Ross, president and chief design- 
er of the Ross Aircraft Corp., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. CAA 
records show that the plane, which 
bears NC1316, was first registered 
in Aug. 20, 1940, and that its man- 
ufacture was started in April 1938. 

► Production To Start Soon — Pro- 
duction is expected to start "very 
soon” at a plant in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., under supervision of 
Ross. Other officers are Mrs. Flor- 
ence A. Ross, treasurer, and Arthur 
J. Stavelcy, sales manager. The pro- 
totype plane now is at Roosevelt 
Field, New York, undergoing minor 
repairs before resuming flight dem- 

► Details of Design — The parasol 
wing is attached to the fuselage by 
external struts. Provision is made 
for a cockpit enclosure, but this is 
considered as extra equipment. The 
plane is of unusually light construc- 
tion with an empty weight of only 
555 lbs. Powerplant is a 65-hp. Ly- 
coming engine. 

The company's announcement de- 
scribes the plane as "the airplane 
which fits the budget of Mr. Aver- 
age Man” and invites inquiries from 
prospective dealers and distributors. 

► Performance — - Performance fig- 
ures listed include: cruising speed 
90 mph.; top speed, 103 mph.; land- 
ing speed 38 mph.; takeoff run, 380 
ft.: rate of climb, 500 ft. /min.; ser- 
vice ceiling, 14,000 ft.; range at 
cruising speed, 230 miles; fuel con- 
sumption 3.8 gal./hr. 

Aside from the parasol wing, most 
unusual design feature is the main 
landing gear which has no shock 
absorbing medium except the 16 x 
7.3 or 7.00-4 airwheels. The axles 
of the main wheels are bolted to 
the landing gear struts which in 
turn are welded directly to the steel 
tubing fuselage. Tailwheel is in- 


stalled on a leaf steel spring. Wings 
are fabric-covered wood panels at- 
tached to the supporting structure 
by horizontal bolts through the spar 
ends. 

► Equipment — The tandem cockpits 
are floored with plywood and fitted 
with aluminum seats with plywood 
bottoms. Dual controls are provided 
with front controls removable. 
Standard equipment includes al- 
timeter. tachometer, oil pressure 
gauge, oil thermometer, airspeed in- 
dicator, fire extinguisher, first aid 
kit. The gravity feed fuel tank has 
12-gal. capacity. 

Flight and landing characteristics 
are described as: "Fingertip con- 
trol; flys hands and feet off in any 
condition of loading; controls per- 
fectly at all speeds down to the 
stall; has perfect visibility and ex- 
cellent landing characteristics." 

Production of Luscombes 
Reaches Six a Day 

Production rate of six Luscombe 
Silvaires a day. announced last 
week by Leopold H. P. Klotz, Lus- 
combe Airplane Corp., president, 
represents a 50 percent increase 
over the company's highest pre-war 
daily output of planes. 

Luscombe was No. 4 in lightplane 
production pre-war when the plant 
was located at Trenton, N. J. Now 
in a new plant at Dallas, Tex., is be- 
lieves it has the highest lightplane 
production rate of any manufac- 
turer west of the Missippi. 


Woman Buys P-38 

Nadine Ramsey. Wichita fly- 
ing enthusiast and former Wasp, 
has purchased a surplus P-33 
photographic airplane. Believed 

one of the fast Lockheeds, Miss 
Ramsey paid $1,250 for the 
plane, which originally cost 
$165,000, and flew it away from 
Kingman, Ariz. 

Miss Ramsey has been re- 

Sixth Ferrying Group at Long 
Beach, Calif. 


Carr Heads New Mex. Ass’n 

Clark Carr, of Cutter-Carr Flying 
Service, Albuquerque, N. M., was 
elected president of the New Mex- 
ico Airmen’s Association, which in- 
cludes both private and profession- 
al flyers of the state, at a recent 
Albuquerque meeting. Other of- 
ficers named were: Frank Hines, 
Hobbs, vice-president, and Harry 
Vorenberg, Wagon Mound, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The association 
adopted a three-point program for 
airports in the state, at points of 
recreational and historical interest 
to tourists, at intermediate and 
emergency points, and at all com- 
munities in the state which now 
have no airports. 

New Airpark Planned 

A new private flyers' airpark is 
expected to be in operation at Am- 
herst, N. Y„ by April 1. Miles B. 
Whigam, president of the recently 
formed Amherst Airpark, Inc., said 
the corporation planned to spend 
$50,000 in the next three years on 
hangars, an administration building 
and maintenance shops. Stephen 
Lee is vice-president and treasurer. 



Low-Cost Lightplane: Cockpit canopy will be furnished as an extra on 
the Ross Sport Plane which will sell for $1,320 in its standard model. 
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Enthusiasm for Flying 
Very High in Brazil 

Private flying enthusiasm is at a 
new high in Brazil, with a shortage 
in lightplanes accenting the de- 
mand, a CAA training supervisor 
just returned from that country re- 
ported last week. 

Cloyce J. Tippett, in Washington 
for a series of conferences before 
returning to Brazil, has been run- 
ning a school to teach Brazilian 
flight instructors how to use Amer- 
ican flight training methods. Ten to 
16 instructors take the eight weeks 
course at a time, using CAA man- 
uals translated into Portuguese. 
Regulations for private flying in 
Brazil are "lifted verbatim” from the 
U. S. civil air regulations, Tippett 
said. 

► Amphibians Needed — A large 
lightplane market awaits American 
manufacturers, not only for sale of 
conventional landplanes but for am- 
phibians to be used along the 
Amazon River system. A two-place 
lightplane, the Paulistina, with a 
65-hp. American engine, is being 
manufactured in Brazil. 

Tippett described Brazilian train- 
ees as quick and receptive, but 
said many of them are lacking in 
mechanical background and are 
unfamiliar with fundamental ma- 
chinery principles known to the av- 
erage American boy through his 
experience with automobiles. 

► Important Economic Factor — The 
lack of a major network of roads 
and railroads in Brazil gives avia- 
tion a larger part in the economy of 
the nation than it does in the U. S. 
"It seems as everybody and his 
family belongs to an aero club. With 
perhaps only one or two old planes, 
each club is the social center of 
town," Tippett said. 

The Brazilian commercial air 
fleet, consisting of Lockheed Lode- 
stars, Douglas DC-3's and German 
Junkers planes, is growing as rap- 
idly as additional planes can be 
found, and carries all types of cargo 
as well as passengers. 

► Safety Stressed — Tippett and his 
trainees are working to improve the 
private flying safety record in 
Brazil. In 1944, there were 84 plane 
crashes, other than on commercial 
lines, with approximately 500 civil 
planes flying. Weather was blamed 
for only 6 percent of the accidents, 
with personnel blamed for 55 per- 

He pointed out that lack of towns, 
roads and railroads make naviga- 
tion difficult and fickle weather adds 
to the problem. 


Briefing For Private Flying 


Plans to offer factory-rebuilt Continental engines with a new-engine 
guarantee in exchange for used engines, announced by Continental Mo- 
tors Corp., indicate the Muskegon. Mich., organization is considering all 
angles in the lightplane powerplant field. For a fixed price the owner of 
any Continental engine can turn it in and get the equivalent of a new 
engine. Prices are: for an A-65-8 engine, with trade-in, $247,50: A75-8 
or A75-9, $271.80: and C75 or C85, $288. The trade-in engine must be 
runable. A non-runable engine will be accepted at an additional charge 
equal to half the list price of the parts needed to make it run. The pro- 
gram was expected to be in full operation as of March 1, with factory- 
rebuilt engines available for exchange at the more than 250 Continental 
dealers and distributors. The corporation expects the use of its own re- 
building facilities to make possible production line methods reducing the 
labor costs. Exchange figures are given for the stripped engine because 
of the variety of accessories. Accessory exchanges are handled separately, 
on a flat-rate basis. The new plan may cut considerably into maintenance 
and overhauls for individual operators, since the majority of post-war 
planes will be powered by Continentals. 

AIR ASSOCIATES SALESROOM— Designed to make use of scientific 
merchandising techniques, the new airport salesroom opened by Air Asso- 
ciates, Inc., at Telerboro, N. J„ Air Terminal has been developed as a 
typical modern sales center for distributors of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
aviation products. The counters and displays are so arranged that inven- 
tories may be checked visually and display stocks replenished from under 
the counter. Stock includes more than 8,000 items. The design was de- 
veloped by the visual merchandising laboratories at Goodyear, which also 
have developed low-cost merchandise display equipment for small airport 
dealers. Success of the Air Associates salesroom is indicated by a doubling 
of sales since its completion. Plans for restyling other Air Associates sales- 
rooms at Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Atlanta, and Kansas City, now are 
being developed by the Goodyear laboratories. 

PARKS SIGNS FLYAWAY SERVICE— Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, 
Inc., has contracted for delivery of Ercoupes to all five Midwest bases, 
from the Riverdale, Md., factory, by the American Flyaway Service, South 
Dayton Airport, Dayton. Ohio. The flyaway service will provide pilots to 
accept each plane of the Parks' quota as it comes from the factory assem- 
bly line and fly it to a designated base. Oliver Parks, head of the sales 

Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and the northern two-thirds of Ohio, 
with bases at East St. Louis, 111.; Kansas City municipal airport: Pal- 
waukee Airport, Wheeling, 111. (Chicago area); Hoosier Airpark, In- 
dianapolis; and Port Columbus, Columbus, Ohio. 

HOPPICOPTERS, INC. — Horace Pentecost, Seattle, Wash., aircraft engi- 
neer who last year announced his “strap-on” Hoppicoptcr, a one-man 
helicopter to be worn on the back of the flyer, has formed Hoppicopters, 
Inc. Pentecost has shelved his radical design in favor of a more conven- 
tional machine which he now is developing at Boeing Field, Seattle. 

ILLINOIS PILOT PROTEST— The recently-formed Illinois Air Pilots 
Association has voiced public protest against the Illinois Aeronautics De- 
partment’s fee regulation and certificate registration which the associa- 
tion says "would place a yoke upon the neck of the private pilot and per- 
sonal airplane owner." Paul S. Love, president of the pilots’ group and 
an instructor at Elmhurst Airport, Chicago, is calling for all private pilots 
to band together throughout the state for action opposing the regulations. 

CONTROLLABLE PROPELLERS— Controllable propellers for light- 
planes are coming more and more into the news. Besides the Aeromatic 
and Beech propellers, Hartzell Propeller Co., at Piqua, Ohio, heretofore 
making only fixed-pitch props; Senscnich Brothers, at Litiz, Pa., the biggest 
fixed-pitch prop maker, and Continental Motors, have controllable, or two- 
position propellers in development. The first Continentals will be for 
85-hp. engines, and will go to Globe Aircraft Corp. for the “Swift.” The 
first Hartzell is expected to go to the Republic “Seabee” amphibian and 
may be the first reversible-pitch propeller on a personal plane. 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 


Independent Operators Swarm 
To Set Up New Uncertificated Lines 

Most are clearly outside CAB jurisdiction but some plan inter- 
state services and say Board is so far behind that they are ready 
to fly until ordered to stop. 


An unprecedented rash of new air 
services for passengers and cargo, 
none of them federally certificated, 
broke out all over the country last 
week as indepenednt operators re- 
vealed plans for intrastate, inter- 
state, scheduled and non-scheduled 
flights on routes from a few miles in 
length to the heavily traveled New 
York-Miami airway. 

Most of the services — such as 
non-scheduled, charter lines — are 
clearly outside the present juris- 
diction of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Some are on the borderline. 
Others, which are setting up sched- 
uled interstate flights on a regular 
basis, admit they probably are sub- 
ject to the CAB’s regulation but 
contend that the Board is so far be- 
hind public demand for air service 
that they are ready, willing and 
able to keep operating until ordered 
by legal action to stop. 

► Outline Stand — These operators 
point out that the Board has not 
yet even granted regional feeder- 
line certificates on cases which were 
heard last year. They doubt if the 
total number of three-year ex- 
perimental feederline approvals 
throughout the country will exceed 
15. This, they told Aviation News, 
will not meet public requirements. 

The following list of new services 
represents one week's reports to 
Aviation News from its correspon- 
dents in all sections of the country: 

► Most Ambitious — The most ambi- 
tious project was that of Transair, 
Inc., of 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, which is owned and op- 
erated by Col. Deering Howe, 
nephew of International Harvester's 
Deering. Transair is chartering to 
Dresser, Inc. Airways Agency of 
Miami two four-engined surplus 
Douglas C-54s Which started non- 
scheduled service between Miami 
and New York. The agency is 
owned by Bradley S. Dresser of 
Miami. 

This is believed to be the first 


time four-engined aircraft have 
been used on passenger charter 
service regularly. Dresser also char- 
ters five DC-3s and two Lockheed 
Electros from Transair, and sells 
seats to the public. Each DC-4 car- 
ries a crew of five — two pilots, en- 
gineer, and two stewardesses. At 
present Dresser is operating a daily 
round-trip and is carrying full 
loads. Each converted DC-4 is 
equipped with 43 passenger seats. 
The first flight left Miami Feb. 17. 

Col. Howe told Aviation News 
he is contemplating a trans-Atlantic 
charter service as the result of many 
inquiries from potential passengers 

► More Planes On Way— Dresser 
sends the Transair planes to Nassau, 
Havana, Mexico City, as well as 
New York, although the big Doug- 
lases operate only to New York. 
Another DC-4 probably will be 
added to the Miami-Havana run, 
and a fourth will be put in service 
as soon as Glenn L. Martin com- 

At the end of the Miami tourist 
season, Dresser says he will move 
the Transair planes north to oper- 
ate out of Maine and other New 
England states for the summer. 

► Other New Services— Other new 
services reported last week were: 

► Pacific Air Lines, California’s first 
post-war intrastate scheduled air- 
line, is scheduled this week to give 
United Air Lines its first competi- 
tion between Los Angeles and Sac- 
ramento, state capital. PAL, headed 
by former NATS Lt. Lester R. 
Daniels, hopes to run two non- 
stop round-trips daily on a 1 hour, 
55 min. schedule using DC-3 equip- 
ment with stewardess service, 
against UAL schedules which range 
from 2 hrs. 23 min. to a “milk run” 
trip consuming 3 hrs. 6 min. Base 
will be at Lockheed Air Terminal. 

Associated with Daniels, who is 
general manager, are Earl B. Gil- 
more, founder of Gilmore Oil Co., 
president; George Young, Los An- 



The Latest News: Copies of the 
New York Times Late City edition 
are placed aboard an Air Cargo 
Transport Corp. plane at Newark 
for flight to Washington, D. C. 
(Story on Page IS) 


geles super-market owner, treas- 
urer; Thomas W. Simmons; Warren 
S. Pallette, attorney; Louis T. 
Thompson, oil executive, and Ralph 
Pitman. 

The company is organized as a 
California corporation of $200,000 
capitalization, all shares held within 
the company. 

► Empire Airlines, Inc., Utica, N. Y., 
has increased its authorized capital 
from $120,000 to $600,000, accord- 
ing to company attorneys, Alfange 
& Friedman, New York City. 

► Columbia Airlines, Baltimore Mu- 
nicipal Airport, has discontinued 
charter flights with its two Boeing 
247D liners between Baltimore and 
Miami. 

► Northern Airlines, Boeing Field. 
Seattle, made its first trip Feb. 8 
from Seattle to Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, Alaska, using a DC-3. Two 
round-trips a week are anticipated, 
carrying cargo northbound and pas- 
sengers, furs and fish southbound. 

The first flight, with a fuel stop 
at Annette Island, carried a capacity 
cargo of fresh produce, which is in 
heavy demand in Alaska. The ship 
has special heating equipment to 
keep fruit and vegetables from 
freezing. Russell Swartz, a veteran 
of 132 missions over the Hump, is 
pilot and Edwin Engestet, former 
Boeing test pilot, is co-pilot. 

The airline is headed by Arthur 
F. Johnstone, who also directs 
Northern Aircraft Co. The latter 
organization is a Taylorcraft dis- 
tributor, operates an airport, an 
aircraft school, a charter service, 
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and a regular daily passenger serv- 
ice between Vancouver, Wash., and 
Seattle, using two twin-engined 
Cessnas. Stops are made at Che- 
halis and Olympia. Fares average 
8 cents a mile. Another service to 
Port Townsend and Port Angeles 
is planned as soon as landing ap- 
proval can be obtained. 

► Texas Air Lines proposes regular 
passenger service between Houston, 
Dallas. Fort Worth, and Waco, with 
additional stops to be added later 
at Bryan. Temple, Palestine and 
Corsicana, Now using twin-engined 
Cessnas on a portion of its Texas 
operation, the company expects to 
put 8-passenger Beechcrafts into 
.service in April, C. P. Erwin, pres- 
ident, said. Planes will leave 
Brownsville at 7 a.m., arriving in 
Dallas at 1 p.m. A return flight 
will leave Dallas about noon, with 
Brownsville arrival now scheduled 
at 5:50. The flight now leaving 
Houston at 10:30 a.m. daily will 
wait for ships arriving from 
Brownsville and Laredo, and simi- 
lar connections will be made south- 
bound. 

► TACA Airways is operating five 
round-trips daily between Miami 
and Havana on a charter basis, ac- 
cording to latest information. Lode- 
stars and DC-3s are used. Round- 
trip fare is $36, without tax, against 
Pan American's fare of $30. 

► Air Charter Service. Inc., has been 
adopted as the name of the group 
of Kansas City charter operators 
(Aviation News Feb. 25) which 
has taken ticket office space in the 
administration building at Munici- 
pal Airport. 

► Okoma Air Lines, Okanogan, 
Wash., which already operates an 


C-60 Price Reduced 


$5,00' 




( S c- P 60 > 
made by 
War Assets Corp. New prices 
on the passenger version range 
from $25,000 to $30,000, in con- 
trast to the former $30,000- 
$60,000 range. 

New scale on the paratrooper 
model, with bucket seats, is 
from $22,500 to $28,000. Price 


500, 

► 38 Available— WAC has 38 
C-60's at its depot at Augusta, 
Ga„ two at Walnut Ridge, 
Okla., and one each at Ontario 
and Dos Palos. Calif. Of the 
42, approximately 75 percent 
are trainers, 20 percent para- 
troop planes, and the others 
passenger versions. 


ACT Cuts Rates, Will Expand Fleet 


A cut in domestic cargo rates 
from 30 cents a ton-mile to 20 cents 
a ton-mile, and the expected addi- 
tion of more aircraft to its present 
fleet of 10 C-47's. has been an- 
nounced by Air Cargo Transport 
Corp. 

ACT has established uniform 
rates for all commodities, accord- 
ing to load. For 5,000 lbs., the rate 
is 20 cents; for 4,000 lbs., 21 cents; 
for 3,000 lbs., 22 cents; 2,000 lbs., 
24 cents; and 1,000 lbs., 25 cents. 
► Will Fly Newspapers — H. Roy 
Penzell, president of the Newark- 
based non - secheduled operator, 
states the company is buying five 
C-47’s and two C-54's, which will 
give it 17 aircraft in operation. 

Penzell also announced ACT has 


signed contracts with both the New 
York Times and Neut York Herald 
Tribune to fly copies of the Late 
City editions of those papers to 
Washington, D. C. The first flight 
under the Times contract carried 
10,000 copies. 

► Open Regional Offices — As part of 
its expansion, ACT is opening re- 
gional offices throughout the coun- 
return loads on its trips out of 
Newark. The company also is 

warehouse 20 ft. by 50 ft. which 
will accommodate the loads of five 
C-47's. Purpose of the warehouse 
is to consolidate shipments and to 
store incoming cargo while await- 


air service between that city and 
Spokane, is planning flights to 
Yakima, with stops at Wenatchee 
and Ellensburg. Harlan Sheldon, 
manager, has already applied to 
Yakima city commissioners for 
landing permit at the municipal 
airport. One daily round-trip is 
contemplated. 

► Spokane Northern Airways is 
studying plans for a freight and 
passenger service which would be 
opened next summer between 
Spokane and Prince George, B. C„ 
with stops in British Columbia at 
Nelson, Penticton, Kamloops, Wil- 
liams Lake, and Quesnel. The 600- 
mile line would connect at Prince 
George with a Canadian line to 
Fairbanks, according to Hilton R. 
Wallace, president. 

Freight would be flown at 25 
cents a ton-mile, and passengers at 
approximately 5 cents a mile. 

► Trans-Marine Airways, up to Feb. 
26, has made six Miami-New York 
round trips as a special non-sched- 
uled charter service, using Colonial 
Airlines Douglas DC-3s on a lease 
basis. The Colonial name remains 
on the airliners and Colonial fur- 
nishes pilots, stewardess, and all 
maintenance. Trans-Marine now 
owns only one plane, a single- en- 
gined float-equipped Norseman fly- 
ing between Miami and Nassau, 
according to Charles Hitchcock, 
Miami representative. 

► Florida-Fresh Air Transport has 
begun Florida-Chattanooga-Detroit 
service for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. The company, comprising 
veterans of both World Wars, plans 
to operate six Douglas DC-3s into 
the north. The first flight on Feb. 
21 carried strawberries to Detroit. 

► Zimmerly Air Lines, now operat- 
ing one daily intrastate schedule 


in Idaho with three Boeing 247D’s, 
expects to increase service to two 
round-trips soon on part of its 
1,060-mile route linking Coeur 
d'Alene, Lewiston, Boise, Twin 
Falls, Burley, Pocatello, and Idaho 
Falls. (Aviation News Oct. 29). 
The new flight will originate at 
Lewiston, flying to Boise, Twin 
Falls, Burley and Idaho Falls, re- 


► Dai-Air Lines, Dallas, informs the 
Dallas correspondent of Aviation 
News that within a few weeks it 
will start daily round-trips be- 
tween Texarkana and Austin and 
between Texarkana and Dallas, via 
Paris. As reported here Feb. 25. 
the company on Feb. 15 started 
daily service on a 300-mile route 
linking Dallas and Houston. After 
the new trips are added the system 

WI Lon°gvfew e and Palestine, ’ Tex.! 
will be added shortly. Municipal 
airports are being used at all points. 
Three 550-hp Noorduyn Norsemen 
are used and an additional freight 
plane is being reconditioned for 
standby. Passenger fares are set 
at eight cents a mile. Maurice 
White, former Curtiss-Wright test 
pilot, is chief pilot. 

► Aircab in New York has begun ad- 

New York and Miami, with 27- 
passenger Douglases, and stew- 
ardess service, but the company re- 
fused to divulge fares, terminals, 
company executives, number of 
planes operated or other informa- 
tion to an Aviation News corre- 
spondent in New York until the 
company completes "reorganization” 
in a few weeks. The advertisements 
state that return passage is “guar- 
anteed.” 
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United Air Lines Places Order 
For Prop-Jet Powered Transport 

Martin will build experimental craft scheduled for first tests in 


1947; based on 40-passenger 
at 385 mph. 

In the first departure from con- 
ventional power in commercial 
transports, United Air Lines an- 
nounced last week that it has com- 
missioned the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
to build an airliner equipped with 
two General Electric prop-jet tur- 

The powerplant. similar to the 
one used in the forward engine of 
the recently-announced Convair P- 
81 fighter, will give the ship, basi- 
cally the same design as the 40-pas- 
senger Martin 303. an estimated 
cruising speed of 365 mph. and top 
speed of 385 mph. This is the first 
public announcement of the use of 
two such powerplants on a single 
plane. 

► To Be Ready In 1947 — The plane, 
which is expected to be ready for 
experimental test flights during 
1947, will be used at first only for 
cargo. Whether orders for passen- 
ger versions with pressurized cabins 
will be placed depends on the out- 

The plane is now in the engineer- 
ing design stage, and the carrier 
and manufacturer expect it will be 
two years before it would be ready 
to go into service as a passenger 


Model 303, it is expected to cruise 


transport. First of the 35 model 
303's the airline has on order — 
using Pratt & Whitney double row 
Wosps — is to be delivered early in 
1947. 

► Cost Not Announced — Cost of the 
new plane, which as yet does not 
have a model number, was not dis- 
closed. United expects the 35 303's, 
which will cruise at about 300 mph.. 

, to cost a total of approximately 
'$9,000,000. 

gines, air enters vents at the front 
of the engine cowls, feeds through 
compressors to combustion cham- 
bers. where it is mixed with low- 
cost fuel — probably kerosene — and 
ignited. The hot gas passes at high 
velocity over a turbine, and is ex- 
pelled through jets under the 
plane's wing. The propeller will 
turn at about 1,300 rpm. Turbine 
speed is 13.000 rpm. 

► Expected Advantages — While fuel 
consumption is greater in the tur- 
bine engine, savings are expected to 
come through lowered fuel and 
maintenance costs and added speed. 
Partially offsetting this will be a 
take-off weight of 39.000 lbs. 
against 35.000 in the 303. Landing 



United Air Lines Experiment: Artist’s conception of the high-speed 
transport with prop-jet propulsion ordered from Martin by United 
Air Lines. Cruising at 305 mph. with a top speed of 335 mph., the plane 
is expected to make possible an eight-hour coast -to-coast schedule with 
two stops. 


Jet Transport 
Plans Assailed 

West Coast members of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers were given material for 
extended debate recently when 
thy heard Dr. Lionel S. Marks, 
Gordon McKay, Professor Emer- 
itus of Mechanical Engineering at 
Harvard University, assail high- 
speed jet transport planners. 

Dr. Marks spoke as national lec- 
turer of the ASME at a meeting at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

► Forecasts 450-mph. Limit — He 
asserted air transport will be lim- 
ited to speeds under 450 mph., and 
probably to speeds of less than 400 
mph. and termed "all silly talk" 
the assumption that the recipro- 
cating engine and propeller are 
becoming obsolete. He holds that 
there is no commercial future for 
jet propulsion. 

Dr. Marks predicated his claims 

returns will preclude the boosting 
of commercial transport speeds to 

come economical. Parasitic drag 

economically, any transport speeds 
appreciably higher than those now 
obtained, he feels. 

► Secs Engineering Gain— He said 
he is ready to admit that military 
aircraft will fly at supersonic 
speeds, but he believes their use- 
ful loads will be negligible. He 
foresees as the ultimate gain of 

acquisition of knowledge which 
will lead to the designing of heavy 
industrial turbine engines of ex- 


weight will be 34,000 lbs- about 
the same as the 303 and payload in 
the all-cargo version approximately 
11,500 lbs., also about the same as 

The turbo-jet plane will have a 
fuel consumption of about one mile 
per gallon against one and a half 
in conventional engines. 

Chance Vought Expanding 

Chance Vought Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. has started 
a campaign to enlarge its engineer- 
ing staff for major aircraft devel- 
opment work being undertaken. 
Company representatives are visit- 
ing universities and colleges to in- 
spring. Most needed are layout 
draftsmen, stress engineers, aero- 
dynamacists, and testing engineers. 
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Going places — for business or personal reasons 
takes far less time than it once did, thanks to 
modem planes. And thanks, too, to Ostuco Steel 
Tubing, which contributes important strength 
and weight advantages to every U. S.-built plane, 
large or small. This preference for Ostuco is due 


to the skill, experience and high quality that have 
marked Ostuco products since the first days of 
tube making. A never-ending program of re- 
search and development, intended to create even 
better Ostuco Steel Tubing in the future, will 
maintain that preference in the years ahead. 
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Consolidated;To|Begin 
On Model 240 Soon 

With the test flight of Consoli- 
dated Vultee's Model 110 transport 
tentatively set for early April, the 
company expects shortly to begin 
construction of the prototype Model 
240, the larger and faster successor 
to the 110. 

American Airlines has ordered 
100 Model 240's at a price of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 (Avia- 
tion News, Jan. 7). The 240 is de- 
signed for 40 passengers, as 
compared to the 1 10‘s capacity of 
30, and has a cruising speed on 
about 60 percent power of 307 
mph.. as against the 110's 270 mph. 

► Differences Outlined — Discussing 
differences between the two de- 
signs, I. M. Laddon, Convair ex- 
ecutive vice-president, declares the 
increase in speed is due to decreas- 
ing the diameter of the fuselage 
and by reducing the wing area. 
Modification of the powerplant na- 
celle is another factor. The oil cool- 
er scoop planned for the 110 nacelle 
is eliminated. 

Changes in size of propellers also 
make for better performance, Lad- 
don explains. The 240 will have 
three-bladed Hamilton Standard 
reversible pitch propellers, of 13 ft., 
1 in. in diameter, while four-bladed 
props of 12 ft. 2 in. were proposed 
for the 110. 

► Other Changes— Changes in the 
nacelle design also contribute to 
greater visibility, as does elimina- 
tion of the gull wing incorporated 
in the 110. The revision of the wing 
structure raises the fuselage in re- 


pointed remarks about the aircraft 
manufacturing industry before the 
Baltimore section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers recently, 
suggesting it might well learn the 
lessons of simplification and stand- 
ardization which the automobile 
makers have applied so well. 

“America wants to fly.” he said, 
"but the industry is going to muff 
the bail and lose its golden op- 

ment" unless it. learns these les- 

► Sets Price Goals— He told the 
Society that the aircraft industry 

amphibian for $3,000. a four-place 
landplanc for $1,800 and a two- 
place landplano for $1,200. 

Marchev then intimated that if 
other airframe manufacturers 
didn’t have the courage and abil- 
ity to do this he thought his com- 


lation to the nacelle, which gives 
passengers greater visibility. Win- 
dows in the 240 will be 17 in. 
square, a change from the 110’s 16- 
in. circular windows, which will 
give the passengers greater range of 

Other changes in design have 
been made with passenger con- 
venience in mind. The 240 will have 
overhead baggage racks — omit- 
ted in the 110 design. The baggage 
compartment in the 240 is moved to 
the front of the cabin. 


that the prices charged for light- 
planes today are "a disgrace," 
Marchev said one of the troubles 

refusal of design engineers to rec- 
ognize the commercial aspect of 
the business.” 

"Our aeronautical engineers 
enough,” he said. "Lots of people 

incorporated into an airplane it 

► Urges Campaign — Marchev sug- 
gested, as a start toward popular- 
izing plane prices, the airframe in- 
dustry should "go to work on" the 
manufacturers and suppliers of 

pellets, instrument panels, radio 



manufacturing methods and pro- 
duce their equipment at drastically 
lower prices. 


New PCA C-54 Has 
Improved Weight Plan 

Additional seating capacity and 
solution of balance problems are 
features of PCA’s second converted 
C-54, received early last week after 
conversion by Glenn L. Martin. 

Revenue passenger capacity of the 
second plane is 57 seats. The first, 
delivered earlier this year, had 56 
seats. Only 52 or 54 of these could 
be sold, however, depending on for- 
ward weight. 

► Weight Shifted — In the second 
ship, water tanks for lavatories have 
been moved forward, with pipe con- 
nections to the rear. The alcohol 
deicing tank also has been moved 
forward, and 500 lbs. of permanent 
lead ballast have been installed in 

The buffet, previously in two sec- 
tions on either side of the entrance 

larger section immediately aft of 
Ihe door, with a small storage com- 
partment on the other side of the 
entrance aisle. The plane has 59 
seats, but two in the rear will be 
reserved for hostesses. The buffet 
rearrangement permit addition of 
one seat to a row that formerly held 

The second plane will fly on 
PCA’s Norfolk-Washington-Chicago 
run while the first goes back for re- 
arrangement according to the new 



For Safety: Cutaway of wing section of Consolidated Vultee's Model 240 
40-passenger transport, showing arrangement of fuel cells. As a safety 
feature, normal fuel load will be carried only in the outboard tanks, which 
have a capacity of 890 gals, and give the plane a range al cruising speed 
of 7 00 miles. Detail sketch shows construction of the gas-tight corner 
between spar and bulkhead. 
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METEOR NOSE GEAR: 

Details of the retractable nose 
wheel of the Gloster Meteor, British 
jet plane, are shown in this photo 
taken in an RAF hangar in England. 


Swedes Sign Contract 
for V ampiris, Goblins 

Three long-term contracts have 
been signed between the Swedish 
government and the British de 
Havilland Aircraft Co. The first 
contract calls for the supplying of 
a large number of Vampire jet 
fighters and the second is for Goblin 
engines. The third covers terms 
for a license to manufacture Goblins 
in Sweden. 

The three contracts were said to 
represent one of the largest orders 
ever received by a British aircraft 
manufacturer. 

Detroit Plant Sold 



• In line with other developments B&H perfected the 
fabrication of liners and spacers and welding them into 
a solid piece that will meet X-ray inspection. 

This method has shown radical savings on a wide range 
of work developed from formed wire or strip into solid 
pieces which were formerly machined from forgings, 
seamless tubing or bar stock. 

This knowledge is now available to all manufac- 
turers taking pride in the quality and performance 
of their product. 

If the job is circular— consult B&H for precision- 
production— low costs. 


OUR NEW BOOKLET d.t.n. on .hi. .nd ..h., 



A small plant operated in war- 
time by Continental Aviation & En- 
gineering Corp. in Detroit has been 
sold to Samuel G. Keywell Co., for 
the manufacture and fabrication of 
miscellaneous steel products. Con- 
sisting of two buildings with a total 
floor area of about 21,000 sq. ft., the 
plant was constructed years ago 
and bought by the Government in 
1943. While the reproduction cost 
of the establishment is estimated at 
$156,736, it has been sold for $93,- 
000; price including one five-ton 
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New Firm Planning 
Commercial ’Copters 

A new company with plans to build 
helicopters for both private and. 
commercial use has been formed by 
Glidden S. Doman and Clinton W. 
Frasier, both aeronautical engi- 
neers formerly employed by Sikor- 
sky Aircraft division of United Air- 
craft Corp. 

Organized for the express pur- 
pose of developing and manufactur- 
ing passenger and cargo-carrying 
helicopters for suburban shuttle 
lines, Doman-Frasier Helicopters. 
Inc., believes it can lower the cost 
of helicopter manufacture suf- 
ficiently to attract private owners 

► Building Prototype — Doman, pres- 

has developed methods of eliminat- 
ing many problems involving safe- 
ty, control, vibration and mainte- 
nance, and that construction of a 
prototype is now underway at 
Stamford, Conn. It is expected to 
be ready to fly in the Spring. 

Doman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has worked at 
Aircooled Motors Corp. and Ranger 
Aircraft division of Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp. Frasier, a 
World War I pilot, undertook a 
special rotary wing research project 
for the New York Research Corp. 
'during World War II. The com- 
pany's headquarters are at 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

SAE Aero Session 
To Feature Planning 

Program for the SAE National 
Aeronautic meeting to be held April 
3-5 in the Hotel New Yorker. New 
York, features discussional plan- 


Last Die Catalog 


The fourth and final edition 
of the Catalog of Aluminum Ex- 
trusion Dies, issued by the Na- 
tional Aircraft Standards Com- 
mittee of AIA, now is available. 

Started early in the war as an 
emergency expedient, the cata- 
log permitted standardization of 
dies, alleviating critical short- 
ages of extrusions by lightening 
the burden on aluminum alloy 
mills. While it was prepared 
for the aviation industry, the 
committee feels it should in- 

application of extrusions to de- 
sign selection or manufacture. 

Copies of the compilation 

dimensional information on 
10,621 dies developed during the 


can be procured from the print- 
er, The John S. Swift Co., 455 
W. 30th St., New Yok City. 


ning to meet future engineering re- 
quirements of commercial and civil 

Simplified planes for private 
owners, selection of aircraft for air 
transport operations, effective utili- 
zation of waste exhaust gases, 
progress in and applications of jet 
engines, airlines operating require- 
ments, and use of new materials in 
aircraft construction are among the 
subjects of technical papers to be 
presented. 

> New Developments Seen — John 
A. C. Warner, general manager, in 
announcing the program comment- 
ed that it was “evidence that tre- 
mendous developments in commer- 
cial and private flying lie directly 
ahead, and that aeronautical engi- 
neers contemplate putting such de- 
velopments on a soundly satisfac- 


tory engineering basis." 

SAE, he added, is functioning as 
the medium for their cooperation 
and that SAE desires to help the 
engineers of the aircraft industries 
to produce maximum results in 

The meeting will be sponsored 
jointly by the SAE Aircraft, Air- 
craft Powerplant.. and Air Trans- 
port Engineering Activities, with 
the cooperation of the SAR Metro- 
politan Section. General chairman 
will be Harold R. Harris, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of 
American Overseas Airlines. 


Continental to Produce 
9-Cylinder Radial Engine 

Production of a new nine-cylin- 
der radial air-cooled airplane en- 
gine for post-war executive and 
medium size transport planes has 
been started by Continental Mo- 
tors Corp. for Beech Aircraft Corp. 
and Lockheed Aircraft. 

C. J. Reese, Continental presi- 
dent, said substantial orders have 
been received for the new engine 
which has a take-off rating of 525 
hp. with a direct drive and 600 hp. 
with a geared drive. 

► Based On War Model— The new 
engine is an improved version of 
the R-975 450-hp. radial engine 
which Continental built during the 
war to power medium — 30-ton — 
tanks, amphibious tanks and tank 
destroyers. Reese said power out- 
put and other performance charac- 
teristics have been greatly im- 


Dutch Commission Orders 
Conversions From Matson 

The Netherlands Purchasing 
Commission has signed a contract 
with the Matson Lines for conver- 
sion and overhaul of four-engine 
aircraft at Matson's aircraft conver- 
sion and modification center at Oak- 
land Municipal Airport. Matson has 
been requested by the Commission 
to select and buy the planes for the 
commission and fly them to Oak- 
land. 

Matson recently announced its en- 
try into conversion and overhaul of 
twin- and four-engine aircraft on 
a commercial basis for manufac- 
turers and foreign and domestic 
air lines, following the leasing of 
hangar facilities at Oakland. The 
shipping company has been engaged 
in similar work for the Navy during 
the past two years. 
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. . . with a Beech Controllable Pro- 
peller*. It's controllable throughout 
its entire range. With it you can easily 
change your prop setting from the 
cockpit in flight from cruising “high” 
through a wide intermediate range 
to take-off “low," to get the best pos- 
sible performance under any condi- 
tions. Without it your airplane is like 
a car with only one gear. 

With a Beech Controllable Propeller 
you get an economy bonus too. For 
by controlling pitch to allow the 
engine to turn at its best operating 
speed under all conditions, you get 
more miles per gallon of gas, less 
wear and tear, and more hours of 
flying between engine overhauls. 

You'll find the Beech Controllable 
Propeller is light in weight, simple in 
design, rugged in construction and easy 
to install. It will give your airplane 
the extra performance you want. 

Ask your nearest Beech distributor 
about the Beech Controllable Propel- 
ler or write us for descriptive litera- 
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Airline Shares Heavily Mauled 
In Recent General Selling Wave 

Paper profits recorded solely on basis of potential earnings, dis- 
regarding basic asset position, begin to evaporate; TWA and 
Colonial register sharpest declines. 


Airline shares took a bad maul- 
ing in the general selling wave that 
hit the markets recently. Many in- 
vestors in airline stocks learned 
what experienced traders have fre- 
quently cautioned — that prices are 
no one way street affair. 

During 1945. air transport securi- 
ties led the market in the general 
advance. Gains were recorded sole- 
ly on the basis of potential earnings. 
Little regard was accorded basic as - 
set positions. Airline stocks sold 
anywhere from 2Mt to 14 times book 
values. In this process, tremendous 
profits — paper profits — were built 
up in many market accounts. 

► Began To Evaporate — Many paper 
profits began to evaporate in the 




recently. The decline was attributed 
to a variety of causes. The most 
popular one: technical reaction — 
the market moved too rapidly and 
was due for adjustment. Further, 
many speculators and investors 
were in a position to accept profits 
and benefit from the long-term 
holding capital gains provision of 


the general uncertainty attributed 
to the tightening controls over busi- 
ness due to the new price-control 
regulations. 

► Little Support Found — Regardless 
of the causes, some of the same 
forces that helped accentuate air- 
line price movements on the upside 
operated just as well in the opposite 
direction. Thin markets were every- 
where in evidence with little sup- 
port available when blocks of air- 

market. The accompanying table 
shows the extent of the declines for 
all active airline shares. 

Decreases from 1945 peaks range 
from 22 to 38 percent. The sharpest 
drops were registered by TWA and 
Colonial. 

► Due for Correction — The shares 
of these companies led the previous 


rise and were logical candidates for 
correction. Further, TWA has sub- 
stantial leverage in its capital struc- 
ture by virtue of the $30,000,000 
loan preceding its stock. Colonial 
was bound to hit some air pockets 
after its sharp run-up due almost 
entirely to technical market condi - 

United, which dropped 31 percent 
from its 1945 peak, had to carry 
the additional load of heavy con- 
versions from its preferred stock. 
Incidentally, in the turbulent mar- 

opportunities to arbitrage United's 
preferred and common stocks. As 
the preferred is convertible at the 
rate of three and one-third shares 
of common for each share of pre- 
ferred, by watching price spreads 
there were periods where the 
preferred could have been pur- 
chased and the common sold with 
a net profit resulting. Such profit 
opportunities will continue to pre- 
vail until the preferred is finally 
retired next April 1. 

► "Short" Positions Lacking — It is 
likely that erratic markets will con- 
tinue to prevail for some time. Re- 
cent margin requirements calling 
for cash purchases virtually elimi- 
nates the speculative support that 
would ordinarily be present in the 
market. The almost complete ab- 
sence of "short" positions in airline 
shares also removes any support 
that could be expected in periods 
of sinking prices. 

The only consequential short po- 
sition among the airlines, appears 
to have been in United. The short 
interest in this stock increased to 
12,464 on Feb. 15, from 7,305 shares 
on Jan. 15. The very small capitali- 
zations of most airline companies 
makes it very risky to attempt any 
short operations. There is constant 
jeopardy of being "squeezed" and 
forced to pay through the nose for 
shares that have been sold but can't 
be delivered. United, with its large 



relative capitalization, was fair 
game for a short position by market 
trader's who were aware of the pres- 
sure due to be felt by the preferred 

> Reports Will Be Influence — Air- 
line share prices will be greatly 
influenced by forthcoming earnings 
reports. Undoubtedly, anticipation 
of these reports may have been a 
factor in much selling of air trans- 
port stocks. TWA stated that the 
delay in its foreign operations due 
to the pilot dispute resulted in a loss 
of over $1,000,000. Virtually all of 
the carriers were badly hit by ad- 
verse flying conditions during last 
November and December and 
showed material deficits for those 
months. The cost of converting 
DC-4’s is also coming out of current 
operations and is a strain on earn- 
ings. Expanding operations in all 
departments and training personnel 
is an expensive process and must 
be met from current budgets. 

Under such circumstances, fourth 
quarter results of 1945 and even for 
the first few months of 1946. may 
most likely be very disappointing to 
airline partisans. With the future 
of the industry already discounted 
in a substantial manner, it is diffi- 
cult, under present conditions, to 
see where new buying support for 
air transport securities may develop 
over the near-term period to any 


Beech Studying Aluminum 
Prefabricated Dwellings 

Beech Aircraft, Wichita, Kans., 
is working on aluminum prefabri- 
cated houses which may be made 
on an airplane assembly line with- 
out additional equipment, accord- 
ing to Warren Blazier, personnel 
director of the company. 

The houses will have 1,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, can be knocked down 
and packed in a crate 4 by 4 by 16 
ft., and put up in 16-man days, it is 
stated. 
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Byers Named Assistant 
To Beard at Braniff 


Ross Byers (photo), who recently re- 
turned to Braniff Airways from mili- 



Robert Robeson (left) has been 
named executive assistant in United 
Air Lines' public relations depart- 
ment at Chicago. Robeson formerly 
was a traffic representative for United 



Col. Glynne M. Jones, former man- 
ager of New Orleans Airport, is slated 
to take over as director of aviation 
of the City of New Orleans. He will 
be in charge of the twin air terminals, 
Moisant International Airport * and 
Alvin Callender Field. Douglas Lang- 
staff is the present city director. 
Paul D. Niles (left) has been 
named sales promotion manager. He 
formerly was traffic executive and 
director of research for the airline. 



Douglass Wood (center), district traf- 
fic manager in Dallas for Braniff 


has been named manager of 
a new central traffic division 
with headquarters in Dallas. A. S. 
Aldridge (right) has been ap- 

lion of passenger service manager for 
the airline. This is a new executive 
position. Aldridge is an AAF veter- 
an with a 14-year background in 
commercial aviation. 

William V. Humphrey, managing edi- 
tor of Industrial Aviation, and for- 
merly w-ith the United Aircraft Corp., 

cago public relations firm, as a 

turing division of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. This division was formerly 
known as the de-icer and fuel cell 
division. 

Joseph W. Meyer, flight superin- 
tendent of Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines, has been named superintendent 
of stations, succeeding W. G. Gabe- 
hart who recently resigned. R. G. 
Blair, district sales manager of the 
Chicago office, has been transferred 
to the general office at Memphis to 
handle speciar research and study of 
passenger handling procedures. 

Raymond N. Peck has been promoted 
to assistant service manager, Robert 
G. Bentziuger to technical supervisor- 
service, and Donald S. Pierce to field 
supervisor-service of Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft division of United Air- 
craft Corp. 

Col. A. F. Davis, Jr. (photo) has re- 
sumed his duties as manager of ad- 
vertising and 
publicity of the 
Aeronca Aircraft 
Corp. of Middle- 
town, Ohio. Fol- 
lowing several 
staff assignments 
overseas, Col. 

Davis was made 
a member of the 
U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey 
and was co-author of “The Effects 
of Airpower on the War in Western 
Europe." He originally joined Aeron- 
ca in 1933. 

L. S. Barksdale, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and 
sales of the Saval Co., Los Angeles, 
has assumed complete charge of the 
hydraulics division. L. M. Smith has 
been appointed general sales manager 
in charge of both aircraft and in- 
dustrial sales. 



Havens Joins Consolidated 
As Assistant to Blees 

Consolidated Vultec Aircraft Corp. 
announces that Carl Havens (left) 
has joined the company as assistant 



charge of sales. Havens will super- 


tising, sales promotion and public 
relations. John Hill of Hill & Knowl- 
ton Public Relations Agency will 

ing basis. Havens formerly was an 
automobile man. Bryce Wilson 


(right) has been appointed western 
regional sales manager for the Stin- 
son division with headquarters in San 
Diego. He has just been released from 
the Army. 



John I. Wagner (photo) has been 
appointed Latin American sales rep- 
resentative for 
Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. A 
veteran pilot and 
sales representa- 
tive in South 
and Central 
America, Wag- 

nate Lockheed's 
sales and service 
activities in La- 
tin America for both military and 
commercial transport planes. 

Walter A. Bowers, formerly vice- 
president and treasurer of Lawrance 
Aeronautical Corp. of Linden, N. J., 
has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer of the Aireon Manufactur- 
ing Corp. 
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10,000 Sites for a “Business of Your Own” 


Planning Your Base 

\bu can begin revenue operations the 
day your first float plane is delivered. 
Start with minimum facUities, then ex- 
pand as business and profits grow. You 
might begin with a floating dock (A). 
Then add a ramp or simple marine 
railway (B). A future flight office can 
be planned at (C) and a hangar at 
(D). The airport itself is "ready- 
made", requires no heavy outlay for 
real estate and preparation. 


Opportunities are waiting over all the nation today 
for the man who wants to make aviation his business. 
Seaplane base operators have many sources of revenue. 
They include flight instruction, sales of aircraft and 
accessories, charter and pleasure hops, plus regular 
and transient maintenance, overhaul and storage. 

Bases may be quickly set up, with minimum capital. 
New students are ready to fly. New plane owners 
want more bases, more service. Edo floats are now 
being delivered. New planes are available. Investigate 
today how you can get into this field. 



RIVERS AND HARBORS make excellent 



NATURAL LAKES and reservoirs behind 
dams are Air Harbor sites fast growing in 


INLAND WATERWAYS provide continu- 
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Participation of U. S. Airlines 
In IATA Conferences OK’d By CAB 

Temporary approval extends until Feb. 28, 1947, and applies only 
to traffic conference machinery; all agreements reached must be 
sanctioned by Board. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Participation of U. S. airlines in 
conferences of the International 
Air Transport Association, dealing 
mainly with establishment of rates, 
has been approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in a three-to-one 
decision of top importance to this 
country’s future international air 

The Board's approval is tem- 
porary (until Feb. 28, 1947) and 
extends only to the traffic confer- 
ence machinery, not to agreements 
that may be reached at the con- 
ferences. 

► Safeguard Provided — Safeguard 
against possible agreements inimical 
to the public interest is provided in 
requirement that all agreements 
must be submitted to the Board for 

Because “this is an era of great 
flux in international air transporta- 
tion, and . . . flexibility is essential 
during such a period . . ." the Board 
will not approve any agreement 
which does not include provision 
for its own termination within a 
reasonable period. 


► Details of Operations — Interna- 
tional air traffic in passengers, mail 
and cargo will be dealt with by the 
conferences under seven headings: 
(1) tariffs, rates, and schedules; (2) 
general conditions of carriage; (3) 
traffic forms, documents and pro- 
cedures; (4) reservation codes and 
procedures; (5) government forms, 
regulations and procedures; (6) 
ethics of advertising and publicity; 
(7) activities of agents. 

Nine regional traffic conferences 
covering the entire world, were 
established by IATA's resolution. 
The first regional conference, that 
of the North Atlantic, was held in 
New York last week (See Page 32). 

► Majority Opinion — In their major- 
ity opinion. Chairman Pogue and 
Members Branch and Ryan said the 
Board would renew its request to 
Congress for the same control of 
rates on U. S. flag foreign air car- 
riers that it now has over those of 
domestic lines. CAB has already 
started to draft this legislation. 

The Board said it was not clear 
whether the conference would ex- 



NEW SABENA DC-4 LEAVES FOR EUROPE: 

This new Douglas DC-4 transport, first of four purchased by the Belgian 
airline, Sabena, took off from Baltimore Municipal Airport recently 
on a ferrying flight to Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, via Bermuda, the 
Azores and Brussels. Crew of nine included four Sabena employes and five 
members of the Belgian Royal Air Force. Douglas engineers accompanied 
the ship to Baltimore and made final landing gear adjustments. The air- 
port was chosen as the last American stop to permit Bendix Radion Divi- 
sion engineers to make final checks on the plane’s communications 
equipment. According to A. V. J. Vern ieuwe, Sabena’s operation's man- 
ager, the ship will go into service soon on the Brussels-Leopoldville route. 


ercise any control over frequency 
of schedules, but warned of “the 
gravest difficulties” if the Board is 
asked to approve any specific sched- 
ule agreements, thereby appearing 
to reserve this authority for the 
State Department and itself. 

► Board s View of Issue— The issue 
presented in this case, as viewed by 
the Board, is whether the Board 
shall effectively influence the rates 
charged by U. S. international car- 
riers or whether the rates shall be 
subject to no control by this gov- 
ernment, thereby provoking unilat- 
eral control by other governments. 

Disapproval of the conferences, the 
Board said, would have struck down 
the only existing machinery for rate 
control, and at the same time 
stripped CAB of its only jurisdic- 
tion over international routes. No 
laws of the U. S., the opinion says, 
could prevent U. S. carriers from 
being forced to agree with other 
governments on rates to be charged. 

► Disputes Go To PICAO— The An- 
glo-American Bermuda conference, 
which recognized the IATA resolu- 
tion, provides that any rate disputes 
or abuses between these two coun- 
tries be submitted to PICAO or its 
successor for an advisory report. 

The Board takes a strong stand 
for independent action by any car- 
rier, once it has complied with con- 
ference procedures. In other words, 
if the carrier cannot get a confer- 
ence vote approving a rate cut, the 
carrier can cut the rate anyway, and 
hope that the countries involved 
will agree to it, or that PICAO can 
bring about an agreement. 

► Lee Dissents — Member Josh Lee 
wrote an exhaustive dissenting 
opinion, contending that the con- 
ference agreement was adverse to 
the anti-trust laws and to this gov- 
ernment’s policy of competition in 
the air. 

Bermuda Agreement 
Discussion Continued 

Predominate question at last 
week's Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee hearings on the Bermuda agree- 
ment continued to be whether the 
U.S. or Great Britain received 
greater profit. 

Senators Pat McCarran and Owen 
Brewster and other proponents of 
the “community company" pro- 
posal contended the U.S. had re- 
ceived the “short end” of the bar- 
gain. CAB Chairman L. Welch 
Pogue, George P. Baker, director of 
the State Department's Office of 
Transport, and Sen. Warren Magnu- 
son, on the other hand, viewed the 
agreement as a matter of conces- 
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This flame-thrower test broke an old rule 


These two piston rings are revolving through oil baths 
and a flame. The regular aviation oil on the one at right 
shrinks from the heat, the flame "wipes” it off the metal. 
According to Hoyle, that should happen on both rings. But 
the RPM Compounded Aviation Oil on the left hand ring 
breaks a rule. Itstays put— right through the blistering flame. 

RPM Aviation Oil sticks to engine hot spots like that, too. 
Thanks to special compounds in "RPM,” it clings to blis- 
tering upper cylinder walls ordinary oils leave bare, exposed 

Other compounds in new RPM Aviation Oil make it 
cleanse carbon and gum from engines, prevent the foaming 
that sometimes hinders oil circulation. 

We haven’t missed a bet in equipping RPM Aviation Oil 
to solve the lubrication problems ordinary aviation oils can’t 
touch. Try it— sec if it doesn’t cut wear, give you trouble- 
free flying hours— and more of them between overhauls. 


CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS AVAILABLE for private flyers, good at airports 
throughout the United States and Canada. If you reside in the West, write Standard of 
California, 225 Bush Street, Room 1618, San Francisco, CaIifornia...or ask the Standard 
dealer at your field for an application blank. STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA. 


Two great products 
of petroleum research 
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sions on the part of both parties 
which would benefit the air com- 
merce of both. 

► Effects Discussed— The effect of 
British airline operation in the U.S. 
on exclusively U.S. domestic car- 
riers was discussed at length. The 
possibility of British lines captur- 
ing through traffic to foreign points 
from domestic U.S. lines was con- 
ceded. Sen. Magnuson, however, 
took the position that Americans 
will want to fly American wherever 
possible. 

Pogue admitted the possibility of 
exclusive U.S. domestic carriers 
striking passenger-transfer agree- 
ments with the British line — or 
other foreign lines which may gain 
Fifth Freedom operating rights in 
the U.S. in the future— but pointed 
out that all such agreements are 
subject to CAB approval and can be 
prohibited if deemed against public 
interest. 


N. Atlantic Traffic 
Conference Opens 

With airline fares across the 
North Atlantic the main issue at 
stake, the North Atlantic Traffic 
Conference of the International Air 
Transport Association worked 
throughout last week in New York 
to solve traffic problems of the in- 
ternational operators in the area 
encompassing all of the North At- 
lantic north of the Tropic of Cancer. 

The fare between New York and 
London was only one of the points 
for consideration but interest in it 
had been intensified by the PAA- 
British controversy and it appeared, 
in advance of final conference ac- 
tion that this figure would be in 
the neighborhood of $300, as against 
the $275 rate charged for a time 
by PAA and the present $375. 

► Seek Sound Principles — More im- 
portant in the thinking of many 
of the 40-odd airline men in the 
conference than the setting of a 
particular rate for a particular route 
was the need for laying down a 
sound theory of rate-making which 
would give John Q. Public the 
greatest benefits and at the same 
time allow air transport to progress 
and develop. 

This approach derived additional 
backing from the fact that this con- 
ference was the first of the nine 
traffic conferences of IATA to meet 
and its actions might set precedents 
for other conferences to follow. 

► Conference Procedure — At the 
initial meeting of the conference 
last Monday in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, John Slater, chairman of the 


Truman Hails Pact 

President Truman last week 
hailed the results of the recent 
U. S.-British air transport con- 
ference in Bermuda as “a very 
important forward step which 
gives to airline operators the 
great opportunity of using their 
initiative and enterprise in de- 
veloping air transportation over 
great areas of the world's sur- 
face." 

He asserted that under the 
Bermuda agreement there will 
be no control of frequencies and 
no control of Fifth Freedom 
rights on trunk routes operated 
primarily for through service, 
► “In the Bermuda agreement," 
the President continued, "the 
Executive Branch of the U. S. 
government has concurred in a 
plan for the setting up of ma- 
chinery which should protect 
against the type of rate war 
feared by so many of the coun- 
tries through whose air space 
we desire that our airlines have 
the right to fly.” 


board of American Overseas, was 
named chairman. Other officers 
named were Vernon C. Crudge, 
regional director of British Over- 
seas Airways Corp., first vice-chair- 
man; Victor E. Chenea, PAA vice- 
president and general manager, 
second vice-chairman; and A. Law- 
rence Young, secretary of IATA’s 
traffic committee, secretary. 

Working committees were then 
selected to tackle the main prob- 
lems — one on tariffs, rates and 
schedules; a second on general con- 
ditions of carriage; a third on res- 
ervations procedures; and the fourth 
on agents. These committees met 
in closed sessions to develop recom- 
mendations which then were to be 
presented to the conference for ac- 
tion at the end of the week. 

CAB already had approved the 
IATA machinery but rates approved 
by traffic conferences must be sub- 
mitted for specific approval and it 
was expected rates decided upon 
by the North Atlantic group could 
not be put into effect for from 30 
to 45 days. 

► The Committees — The members of 
the working committees follow: 

Tariffs. Rates and Schedules — E. 
O. Cocke, Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air; V. E. Chenea, Pan Amer- 
ican; V. C. Crudge, BO AC; Gordon 
McGregor, Trans-Canada; Tore H. 
Nilert, SILA; and John Slater, AOA. 

General Conditions of Carriage — J. 
R. Barch, TWA; P. S. Delany, PAA; 
N. Edlunds, SILA; Sanger Green, 
AOA; Henri J. Lesieur, Air France; 


Gordon McGregor, TCA; C. F. 
Meuser, KLM; Leon Morrier, 
United; J. S. Thurman, BO AC; Max 
Westphall, DDL (Danish Airlines) 
and P. M. Willcox, DNL and RNAT 
(Norwegian Airlines and Royal 
Norwegian Air Transport). 

Reservations Procedures — Charles 
Cole, PAA; Thomas Cornell, United; 
W. J. Dalby, TCA; R. W. King, AA; 
Henri J. Lesieur, Air France; Wil- 
liam Senior, TWA; Miss M. Mc- 
Inaney, KLM; R. Thorp, SILA; J. 
S. Thurman, BOAC; Max West- 
phall, DDL: and P. M. Willcox, DNL 
and RNAT. 

Agents — Paul Bewshea, BOAC; 
W. J. Dalby, TCA; H. Gyllenaward, 
SILA; Henri J. Lesieur, Air France; 
H. C. Lounsbury, PAA; David 
Midgely, TWA; Miss M. Mclnaney, 
KLM: L. B. Kinports, United; J. 
H. Theilig, AOA; Max Westphall, 
DDL; and P. M. Willcox, DNL and 
RNAT. 

Problems before the committee on 
general conditions of carriage in- 
cluded the question of discounts on 
roundtrips, the handling of children 
and baggage allowances. 

► Observers Present — Observers at- 
tending the conference included H. 
J. Symington, TCA president and 
president of IATA; Charles A. 
Rheinstrom, AA; Harold Crary, 
United; and R. D. Stewart, BOAC. 

► Other Conferences — Initial meet- 
ings of two other traffic conferences 
have been announced from IATA's 
head office in Montreal. The Euro- 
pean Traffic Conference will meet 
Mar. 1 1 in Paris and the Middle East 
Traffic Conference Mar. 25 in Cairo. 

Appeals Court Refuses 
Panagra Case Rehearing 

The petition of Pan American 
Airways and Eastern Air Lines for 
rehearing of the Panagra terminal 
case has been denied by the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The court last month remanded 
the case back to CAB, which in 
1944 had disclaimed jurisdiction to 
deal with a route application filed 
in behalf of Panagra by W. R. Grace 
& Co., half owner. PAA, half owner, 
had declined to back an aplication 
by Panagra for a Canal Zone-U. S. 
link. 

Essair Won’t Protest Rate 

Essair, Inc., Texas feederline, has 
announced it will file no objection 
to the 25 cents a revenue mile tem- 
porary mail pay set recently by 
CAB. The carrier will defer pre- 
sentation of its case for higher pay 
until the Board is ready to set a 
final rate. 
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“ Maybe Solar can make it of stainless!" 


Does your problem involve the use of corrosion or heat resistant metals? 

Yes? Then the specialized skills and equipment of Solar 
can be valuable factors in its solution. 

* Since 1930, Solar has concentrated on the design and fabrication of 

intricate shapes from stainless steel and other high temperature 
alloys. It has developed techniques in forming and 

rare skill in welding its products. Solar's engineers and 
craftsmen are accustomed to maintaining high standards of quality and to work 
to close tolerances. An inquiry will place their skills at your service. 
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New Procedure Set 
At Engineering Forum 

Specialist from each airline dis- 
cusses specific topic at Detroit 

conference under new plan. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 

DETROIT — A new approach to 
airline maintenance problems, with 
a specialist from each airline as- 
signed a specific subject for study 
and report, was tried out here last 
week at Air Transport Association’s 
first post-war engineering and 

Conference officials said it would 
set the pattern for future meetings. 

► Problems Too Complex — Technical 
problems of the maintenance men 
have become too manifold and com- 
plex for detailed consideration at 
a general meeting, and the new 
method of presentation, replacing 
the pre-war spontaneous off-the- 
cuff discussion, is considered by its 
proponents as the best alternative. 

Twenty-six maintenance subjects 
were considered at the Detroit con- 
ference. The 23rd such affair. An 
airline representative familiar with 
the topic, who had either visited or 
sent questionnaires to other airlines 

the same question, presented a re- 
port on each item. 

► Discussion Limited — Representa- 
tives of all airlines and CAB, CAA, 
Army and Navy then participated 
in roundtable comment, with ques- 
tions from the floor permitted 
thereafter. Time on each subject 
was limited because of the heavy 

A verbatim record of the pro- 
ceedings was taken, and pertinent 
parts will be sent to interested de- 
partments in the airlines. 

► More Than 200 Attend— Held un- 
der the chairmanship of Otto E. 
Kirchner of American Airlines, the 
conference was open for the first 
time to manufacturers' representa- 
tives. Previous conferences have 
been closed to all but airline per- 
sonnel, with manufacturers’ men 
called in only as their products 
were considered. 

More than 200 were registered for 
the conference, which was the sec- 
ond since 1941. Another smaller 
meeting was held in Chicago in 
1944. 

► Will Be Held Annually— Pre-war 
conferences were held every six 
months, but it was decided in De- 
troit to hold them annually here- 
after. Subcommittees will work in 
the interim on common mainte- 
nance problems. 


New Committee Set Up 
An Air Transport Association 
engineering committee was es- 
tablished last week with W. C. 
Mentzer of United as chairman 
and Luther Harris, PCA, vice- 
chairman. They and William 
Littlewood of American; Don O. 
Benson, Northwest, and R. L. 
Anderson of Chicago & South- 
ern will constitute an executive 
committee. Each airline will 

full committee. 

► Supplants Old Committee — 

The group supplants the 
former eight-man Aircraft Re- 
quirements Committee which 
completed its job of studying 
post-war plane requirements 
and has been discharged. 



UAL MAINTENANCE DOCK: 

United Air Lines has designed a 
six-section maintenance dock to ac- 
commodate C-54’s and the coming 
DC-6. Of light steel tubing, the 
dock surrounds the plane and gives 
access to all parts. Engine docks 
' and wing ramps are stationary. 
Other sections are movable. Photo 
shows a workman hoisting the IS 
ft. side scaffolding which extends 
from tail stand to door access steps, 
preparatory to moving the tail 
stand to make way for another 
plane. One plane can be moved out 
of the dock and another into it in 
30 minutes, United officials say. 


Windsor Airport Site 
Blocked By Jeffries 

Detroit Mayor terms proposal 

"ridiculous" and threatens to 

transfer funds to other projects. 

Fading of prospects for an inter- 
national airport near Windsor, Ont., 
may force Detroit to adapt much- 
criticized Wayne County Airport to 
municipal needs. 

Despite warm endorsement of the 
Windsor site by airline representa- 
tives, Detroit's Mayor Jeffries has 
described the international project 
as "ridiculous” and has signified in- 
tention to transfer the city’s $2,- 
900,000 airport fund to other uses. 

► Opposition Outlined — Mayor Jef- 
fries declared Detroit’s interests 
could best be served by developing 
Wayne County Airport, pointing 
out that the city's future growth 
would be away from the interna- 
tional site and asserting that con- 
struction of new highways will 
bring the county field considerably 
closer in travel time to all city 
points. 

Further dimming chances for se- 
lection of the Windsor location was 
the discovery by Michigan legis- 
lators that state aid to international 
projects is unconstitutional. 

► Hearing Scheduled — Proponents 
of the Windsor site still are active, 
however, and a hearing on the lo- 
cation has been scheduled before 
the Detroit Common Council. Rep- 
resentatives of the airlines, CAA. 
Michigan Department of Aeronau- 
tics. Detroit Metropolitan Aviation 
Planning Authority and labor 
groups are to attend. 

Meanwhile, other cities have 
spurred plans to acquire municipal 
airports or to improve existing ones. 
Negotiations to take over surplus 
Army airfields have been virtually 
completed by Chicago and Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

► Chicago Plans— With the present 
municipal field becoming increas- 
ingly congested, Chicago will use 
the Orchard Place Airport adjacent 
to the closed Douglas plant at Park 
Ridge, Cook County, to fill the need 
for supplemental facilities (Avia- 
tion News, Nov. 5). 

Charlotte has asked War Assets 
Corp. for Morris Field, which the 
Army will vacate except for one 
hangar and a few small facilities. 

Other airport developments in- 

► Cleveland — Municipal officials are 
pressing plans for eventual estab- 
lishment of three additional major 
and six secondary airports to ring 
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HYCON 

POWER UNIT 


3000 P. S. I. CONTINUOUS DUTY 



2.25 GPM 3000 P. S.I. Pump on Motor 
1016" OD Accumulator Mounted and Piped 
on 20 Gal. Reservoir. Micronic Filter 

A PACKAGED UNIT FOR ANY HYDRAULIC CIRCUIT 

RECORD PRESSES • LABORATORY PRESSES • ARBOR 
PRESSES • JACKS • MACHINE TOOLS • APPLICA- 
TIONS REQUIRING LONG DWELL UNDER PRESSURE 


EXPERIENCED HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS WILL CALL UPON REQUEST 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 

— — ~Dwieunc 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 17, N. Y. - Factories Watertown, N. Y. 
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the Greater Cleveland area. Army 
engineers have recently approved 
construction of a downtown airport 
to be used for shuttle, itinerant, 
seaplane and amphibious service. 
The latter project will be part of 
the city's $120,000,000 lake front 
development. 

Income from the city's present 
municipal airport is expected to 
rise from $48,409 in 1945 to over 
$115,000 in 1946 through a complete 
revision in charges to the four ma- 
jor airlines using the field. 

► Buffalo — Approval of CAA’s plan 
to install instrument approach and 
landing devices at Buffalo Airport 
has been recommended by the city 
Airport Advisory Board. CAA 
would bear the estimated $75,000 
cost of the project which has been 
strongly favored by American Air- 
lines and PCA. 

► Denver — City's new $1,000,000 
terminal, on which final plans may 
be completed during the spring, will 
be a two-story, horseshoe-shaped 
structure with closed end facing the 
field. First floor will be used for 
freight, express and mail handling; 
the second floor will contain termi- 
nal offices and facilities for han- 
dling passengers. 

► Sacramento — Permanent improve- 
ments on Sacramento Municipal 
Airport, recently returned to the 
city by the Army, accounted for 
$3,000,00 of the $4,000,000 spent 
on the field during war years. 

Australian Government 
Orders Four DC-4’s, Parts 

Douglas Aircraft and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia have signed 
a contract for four 44-passenger 
Douglas DC-4 airliners and spare 
parts totaling more than $2,000,000, 
the order marking the definite en- 
try of the Australian government 
into the post-war international air- 
line field. 

The Australian government at 
present owns a fleet of Douglas C-47 
Skytrains, purchased from U. S. 
Army surplus, which have been 
converted into commercial trans- 
ports and now are being operated 
on charter by civil airlines in Aus- 
tralia. 

► Buys Qantas Stock — At the same 
time the government recently ac- 
quired the 50 percent of the stock 
of Qantas Empire Airways formerly 
owned by British Overseas Airways 
Corp. Qantas now is operating from 
Sydney to Perth to India, connect- 
ing with BOAC. Converted Lan- 
casters carrying eight passengers 
are being used. 


Renewed Campaign By Ship Lines 
To Win Air Privileges Indicated 

Sea-Air Committee, new group representing ocean-carriers, is- 
sues statement quoting favorable testimony given last year at 
Senate hearing by Admiral Land. 


A renewed campaign by steam- 
ship companies to obtain permission 
to operate overseas airlines was in- 
dicated last week by the issuance 
of a statement by a new organiza- 
tion which quoted Vice Admiral E. 
S. Land, president of the Air Trans- 
port Association, as stressing the 
benefits of combined sea-air service 
while he was head of the Maritime 
Commission. 

The Sea-Air Committee, affiliated 
with the National Federation of 
American Shipping and represent- 
ing steamship lines which have ap- 
plications before CAB, asserts it is 
the responsibility of Congress to 
reconsider the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 in view of the failure 
of CAB to find any interpretation 
of the act that will permit steam- 
ship firms to operate airlines. 

► Testimony Cited — In support of 
its contention that combined sea- 
air service would fulfill a need, the 
committee quoted Admiral Land's 
testimony last year before the sub- 
committee on aviation of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. Benefits 
described by Admiral Land at that 
time included interchangeability of 
tickets, joint weather and position 
reports; knowledge of trade, ex- 
change and tariff conditions; econo- 
mies of overhead. 

The Sea-Air Committee stressed 


the experience of steamship firms in 
air operations, pointing out that the 
Matson line aided Pan American 
Airways in establishing the Pacific 
service, and that American Export 
built the first competitive system to 
Pan American on the Atlantic. 
Waterman Steamship Co. is operat- 
ing air service in Alabama, it was 
pointed out and the record of W. R. 
Grace & Co. in the operation of Pan 
American-Grace Airways also was 
cited. United Fruit Co. flew planes 
in its Central American operations 
in the 1920's, the committee's state- 
ment recalled. 

New Office Handling 
Canadian Air Statistics 

Operating statistics of Canadian 
air services, formerly issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa, now are being handled by 
the Economic Division of the Cana- 
dian Air Transport Board in that 

Figures are given for scheduled 
and non-scheduled services and for 
companies which operate both, the 
source of more than half the rev- 
enue determining the classification. 
The reports cover four scheduled 
and eight non-scheduled services 
operating 75 and 28 aircraft on 
their respective routes. 


Air Express Shipments Soar in 1945 


The Railway Express Air Ex- 
press Division broke domestic and 
international records last year with 
2,165,132 shipments on domestic 
routes, an increase of 22.06 over 
the previous year, and 324,461 

press, an increase of 30.5 percent 
over the 248,541 in 1944. 

Gross revenues on the domestic 
nation-wide traffic passed the 1944 
mark by 19.2 percent with $13,- 
654,806 reported as compared with 
$11,447,715. 

► Weight Short of Record — Air Ex- 
press traffic, consisting mainly of 
war-essential machine parts, drugs 
and printed matter ^in the earlier 

machinery, household appliances 
and store merchandise in the latter 
part, weighed about 40,756,100 lbs. 




1944 v 


operation, moved its shipments 
over 63,000 air route miles, an in- 
crease of about 5,000 miles over the 
previous year. It served through 
the facilities of Railway Express 
Agency about 726 point 




23,000 


express offices with coordinated 
air-mail-truck delivery. 

► Border Business Up — Over-the- 
border business, handled for the 
agency by Pan American, Braniff 
and American, showed a monthly 
average of 27,035 shipments as 
against 20,700 in 1944. 

Throughout the course of the 
year, outgoing traffic maintained a 
better than 2-1 balance over in- 
coming traffic. 
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Use of Parachutes 
On Airlines Discounted 

A brief explaining the imprac- 
ticality of equipping airline pas- 
sengers and crews with parachutes 
has been issued by. CAB's Safety 
Bureau, based on an Air Transport 
Association statement. 

The restatement of airline and 
CAB policy in this regard was a re- 
ply to inquiries from the Connecti- 
cut State Industrial Union Council 
(CIO), relayed to the Board by 
Connecticut members of Congress. 
The Council’s letter referred to the 
accident to an Eastern Air Lines 
plane Jan. 18 over Cheshire, Conn., 
in which 17 persons were killed, 
and suggested that Congress should 
make use of parachutes on airliners 
compulsory. 

► Sees No Benefit— Milton W. Ar- 
nold, ATA engineering and opera- 
tions vice-president, in a letter to 
J. C. Duckworth, Safety Bureau 
chief, on which the reply was 
based, said extensive use of the 
parachute in tactical operations 
during the war had not changed 
the ATA's view that its use on 
scheduled airlines is impractical and 
would not increase the safety of 
air carrier operations. 

Analysis of airline accidents 
shows that they occur without suf- 
ficient warning to permit evacua- 
tion of the plane. Of the 161 air 
carrier accidents in the five years 
from 1941 through 1945, fatalities 
occurred in 24 and severe injuries 
to passengers in 15 more, leaving 
122 in which minor or no injuries 
resulted. 

► No Warning— “It would seem then 
in a vast majority of the cases,” 
Arnold stated, “that it was far bet- 
ter to 'ride the ship down'." He 
expressed doubt that in any of the 
24 fatal accidents the crew had 
warning that an accident was im- 
minent. 

In contrast to the young military 
paratrooper and his extensive 
training, airline passengers vary 
widely in age and 25 percent are 
women. Adequate briefing would 
be impossible, and additional prob- 
lems would be the actual landing 
by 'chute, and survival thereafter 
if it was made in remote areas. 

► Safety Held Key — ATA’s opinion, 
as expressed by Arnold, is that ac- 
cident prevention is “the most logi- 
cal and effective approach to in- 
creasing airline safety.” As steps 
in this direction, he cited improved 
airplane and engine design and per- 
formance, greater flight crew com- 


U. S. Maps Are Standard 


Thp familiarity of flyers in 
many other countries with 

tical maps has led to a decision 
by a Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization sub- 


nautical charts on the standard 
American 1-1,000,000-scale mili- 


Kenneth Feefe, chief of the 
Aeronautical Charts Section of 
the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and alternate on 
PICAO's subcommittee on Aero- 
tical Maps and Charts, says 

n flyers abroad 
will find symbols and color 
markings with which they are 
familiar on new aeronautical 
charts of much of the world. 


that outside of s 


petency, increased efficiency of nav- 
igational aids, development of elec- 
tronic devices and traffic control 
systems, better weather reporting, 
development of anti-collision de- 
vices, improved de-icing and fire de- 
tecting and extinguishing systems. 

"We believe that the degree of 
safety which we shall attain,” Ar- 
nold told Duckworth, "will be far 
in excess of our expectations of to- 
day and will exceed that of any 
other form of public transporta- 


PAA Will Reduce Fares 
To Honolulu March 15 

Both fares and flying time be- 
tween the West Coast and Honolulu 
will be cut sharply March 15 when 
Pan American Airways replaces its 
Boeing flying boats with Constella- 
tions and DC-4's. One-way fares 
will drop from $278 to $195 and 
round-trip tariff from $500 to $350, 
while flying time for the 47-passen- 
ger Constellations will be 9% hours 
against 20 hours or more for the 
flying boats. 

Further expansion of the Hawaii 
service is scheduled April 15, when 
flights will be increased from one to 
two daily. This will provide an an- 
nual capacity of 68,620 passengers, 
well above the 55,000 total which 
was moved between the mainland 
and Hawaii by sea and air combined 
in 1940. 

► Other New Services — Meanwhile, 
three domestic carriers have an- 
nounced new services: 

► TWA— On March 6 adds two non- 
stop round-trips daily New York- 
Chicago and one round-trip daily 
New York-Chicago-Kansas City 
with Constellations. 

► United — On Mar. 1 reinstated 
service to Iowa City, la., on AM 1. 

► National — On Mar. 3 tentatively 
scheduled second daily Newark- 
Miami non-stop round-trip; today 
(Mar. 4) adds three round-trips 
daily New York-Norfolk. 



FRENCH STUDENTS AT TWA SCHOOL: 

.4 group of Air France flying engineers get pointers on C- 54 instrument 
panel details at TWA's International Division school at Reading, Pa. 
The teacher is Melvin E. Kirkpatrick (second from left), flight engineer- 
ing instructor for TWA. More than 50 Air France air crewmen are in 
training at Reading, and TWA expects to give instruction to another 50 
later. Ground school studies take more than a month, after which the 
students toill use a newly-converted C-S4 for flight training. 
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Young Takes Oath 
As Member of CAB 

Clarence M. Young, newest mem- 
ber of CAB, bi'ings to his work an 
experience in government relation- 
ship with air carriers dating back 
to the first air commerce regula- 
tions. He took the oath as a board 
member a few days ago, after his 
appointment by President Truman 
to fill out the unexpired term of Dr. 
Edward P. Warner, ending next 
Dec. 31. 

Young was 37 when he was called 
to Washington from Des Moines in 

1926 by William P. MacCracken, 
first Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, to be chief 
of air regulations. His title soon was 
changed to director of aeronautics, 
which he remained until 1929 when 
he succeeded MacCracken, who had 
resigned. His tenure as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air 
ended in 1933, after a period during 

established, an airport program be- 
gun and the nucleus of today's fed- 

► Is Pioneer Pilot — Young does not 
fly now, but in those days he piloted 
Commerce Department planes. From 

1927 until 1939 he held pilot’s li- 



cense No. 2. He received glider 
pilot’s license No. 1 in 1929. He 
learned to fly in World War I and 
was shot down over the Italian 

He returned to his native Iowa in 
1918 and with the late Clyde Her- 
ring, who subsequently became 
Governor of Iowa and then senator, 
established an "Aviation Depart- 
ment” in Herring's automobile agen- 
cy. Those barnstorming days, when 
he made charter flights and sold 
some airplanes, lasted until 1922 
when he began three years as execu- 
tive secretary of the municipal re- 
search bureau at Des Moines. 

► Served With PAA — This early 
aviation experience contrasts sharp- 
ly with the new board member's 
more recent job in private industry. 
Pan American Airways called on 
him after he had been away from 
Commerce Department for a year to 
form and manage its Pacific (now 
the Pacific-Alaska) Division. He 
went to San Francisco in 1934, and 
in the following years PAA's routes 
stretched out from the West Coast 
to Hong Kong and down to New 
Zealand. The Japs cut the line at 
Midway and Wake and Canton when 
World War II came. But service 
later resumed under Navy contract. 

He resigned from Pan American 
last Nov. 1 for reasons he does not 
disclose, but which are understood 
to have been policy differences. 

► Holds Reserve Colonelcy— Young 
is a colonel in the Specialist Re- 
serve Corps. He comes to the board 
as a Californian where he once 
practiced law. His wife, the former 
Lois Moran, and a 10-year-old son 
will remain at San Francisco until 
the boy finishes his school year this 
summer. Then the decision will be 
made whether they will join Young 
in Washington. 

"Remember,” he says, "this term 
expires next Dec. 31." 

Northwest May Transfer 
Headquarters From St. Paul 

Northwest Airlines, now based at 
St. Paul, faced with stringent tax 
laws in Minnesota and urgent need 
for more space, is considering sites 
in eight other cities along its trans- 
continental route as location for its 
new S7 ,000,000 headquarters on 
which, company officials say, con- 
struction will begin by fall. 

Despite St. Paul's central loca- 
tion, the city may be rejected in 
favor of Chicago. Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, Spokane, Billings, Seattle, 
Newark or New York. Expenditure 
of over $1,000,000 for a new hangar 
at Seattle-Tacoma's Bow Lake Air- 
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is Equipment... 
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ARI-STAND 

For Passenger Loading and Unloading. 
(DC-4, DC-6, Martin 202 and Constellation.) 


Specifications: Base — all steel. Hydraulic Lift with 
self-locking safety feature — has pawl and ratchet at 
any height. Fenders — Aluminum highly polished. 
Hand Rails — 2" aluminum tubing. Treads and 
Risers — Goodrich AVTRIM skid-proof — choice of 5 
colors. Truck Locks — Bassick F-400 — manually oper- 
ated. Tires — Zero pressure or pneumatic, optional. 
Special: Steps always level regardless of stand angle. 

Adaptable for many maintenance purposes. 
(Engineered & Manufactured only by HAMMOND) 


WRITE FOR THE " PACIFIC PLAN"-Prices quoted 
on request 




equipment and per- 
of light and heavy metal 
fields. Hammond in- 
special handling 
:ions for volume 
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EDITORIAL 


Unprecedented Boom or Bust? 


I ,t has not yet dawned on most of us in aviation 
what a tremendous impetus in civil flying will 
be brought about by one new law. Ever since the 
war started we have glibly forecast amazing 
growth in post-war private flying. The public 
would take to the air as never before — commer- 
cially and for sport. 

The pessimists admitted some growth. But they 
pointed out that despite the millions of air force 
veterans who would return home, and the number 
who would still like to fly, there would not be 
aviation jobs for all of them. And where would 
they get the money to take lessons in Cubs and 
buy them? 

We were reckoning without the new GI Bill of 
Rights. This bill answers the pessimists. Every 
veteran is permitted a free course in education of 
his own choice. 

It would be sheer guesswork to attempt to 
phophesy how many of these 8,000,000 veterans 
will choose to use their educational entitlement in 
aviation training. However, it certainly is not far 
fetched to envision 1,000,000 veterans seeking some 
form of aviation courses. Under the terms of the 
act as recently amended they must begin their 
education within four years after discharge. 

Obviously, this single law presents aviation with 
an unparalleled opportunity, but a tremendous 
responsibility as well. 

The question of facilities to handle this influx of 
business in such a short time is a problem. Some 
of our biggest schools have been operating at near- 
capacity even before the GI Bill became operative. 
Present facilities are woefully insufficient. There 
must be more schools and operators. The Veterans 
Administration will exercise control over the 
amount schools may charge veterans for training, 
but the quality of that training will remain the 
responsibility of the operators, since it is not neces- 
sary that a school be approved by CAA in order 
to train veterans. 

The further realistic question arises as to 
whether the aviation industry— all segments of it— 
will be large enough to provide employment for 
the host of veterans desiring training. The chances 
are certain that it will not. Undoubtedly, many 
veterans will learn to fly purely for sport, content 
to make their livings in other work. 

But thousands of others will take courses pri- 
marily to help them win jobs in aviation. If some 
conscientious schools turn down applicants who 


fail to meet preliminary entrance examinations, or 
because the schools feel there will not be jobs open 
later for them, these youngsters will seek others 
who will teach them. 

This will open the way for fly-by-night opera- 
tions of questionable reputation and capability who 
will promise their students anything to get busi- 
ness. Such operators will do incalculable harm to 
aviation if some code of ethics or means of volun- 
tary control is not put forward. 

Veterans must have the best of training, if they 
insist on aviation education, and they must not be 
bamfoozled into believing they will all win jobs 
in aviation when they finish. Civil aviation’s great- 
est boom can also become ah unprecedented bust. 

Danger Signals 

B attle flags are flying on a half-dozen fronts 
between the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and industry. The industry-government honey- 
moon since the installation of the distinguished 
T. P. Wright as administrator is over. Some accom- 
plishments have been recorded, mainly due to the 
administrator himself. All praise is accorded CAA 
for these. 

But generally, the keenest minds in commercial 
aviation still express disappointment in the lack 
of results and the same old attitudes displayed on 
the CAA working levels since the administration's 
reorganization. Most of the bureaucratic, red tape- 
bound civil service clique — interested more in in- 
creasing the number of their employes than in 
work simplification — popped up in even more re- 
munerative jobs, some as assistant administrators. 

On matters which reach Mr. Wright’s personal 
attention there is swift and satisfying action which 
amazes industry. There is no criticism of Mr. 
Wright except that he does not have a team. Too 
many of his lieutenants are shortsighted and inade- 
quate. They do not believe in his very excellent 
and courageous philosophy of public service and 
red tape cutting. Worse, they have been known to 
misinform him on vital matters. 

There has not been enough housecleaning in 
CAA. Until there is, the organization cannot serve 
the public or aviation as it should. Public opinion 
will force the issue eventually. We wish Mr. 
Wright would force it now. 

Robert H. Wood 
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PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


— says R. G. Standerwick, General 
Electric engineer, as he shows reporters 
a cutaway of the powerful 1-40 engine 
developed by G.E. for the Lockheed 
Shooting Star. He added, “civilians are 
certain to benefit from these new power 
developments in the relatively near 
future.” Mr. Standerwick made these 
comments after receiving the news of 
the record-breaking flight by three Army 
P-80’s across the United States in less 
than five hours. 

The non-stop flight of 4 hours, 13 
minutes, and 26 seconds made by one of 
the planes “just cruising,” was proof 
of the tremendous power and efficiency 
of jet propulsion. However, in com- 


mercial planes the combination of gas- 
turbine propeller drive and a typical jet 
engine such as the 1-40 for additional 
thrust will probably prove even more 
efficient. Planes powered in this manner 
should prove popular with passengers, 
for there is virtually no vibration. This 
and other features combined with fuel 
economy and speed such as cannot be 
obtained with reciprocating engines will 
truly mean a new age in commercial 
aviation. 

G-E engineers, continuing develop- 
ment work on jet propulsion, will be 
glad to discuss it’s possibilities with 
you. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 

674-66-8872 



